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POETRY. 
MINE OWN. 


I need not token flowers to tell 
How deeply dear thou art, 

Still on my ear thine accents dwell, 
Thy virtues in my heart; 

Thy beauty floats before mine eyes 
In soft, celestial light, | 

Alike at orient day’s uprise, 
And pensive shut ot night. 


Although afar—although afar— 
Vet art thou with me still, 

When evening’s star, and morning’s star, 
Gleams o’er the twilight hill; 

Thy beauty streams thro’ all my dreams, 
The lone uight watches through; 

And cloudiess skies recall thine eyes, 
The archangel’s tearless blue. 


The sinking and the swelling heart 
Of fond yet fearful love, 

The bliss to aneet, the pain to part, 
It hath been ours to prove; 

The wild embrace of blessedness, 

\ By absence made more blest, 

The separation’s pang, which press 
Its lite-blood from the breast. 


But think not months, however long 
For long all months must be, 
Theme of my blessings and my song! 

Which sever me from thee 
Shall e’er undo one tender tie 
Affection’s fingers wove, 


Shall make less deep the daily sigh 
Which absence owes to love: 


Farewell! thou shalt not be forgot, 
My beautiful, mine own! 

Oh may the sorrow of our lot 
Bow down my bead alone, 

And these dried flowers, which, given to me, 
Were moist with morning rain, 

Shall bloom of thee, and breath of thee, 

Until we meet again. 


THE THREE WESTMINSTER BOYS. 


* From the ** Nights of the Round Yable.” 


, We present to-day a specimen from Mrs. 
‘Tulmstone’s ‘* Nights of the Round ‘Table.’”’ In 
‘er preface, she says: ‘In some of the stories, 
to which, for want of any known English name, 
I affix the title, Biographical Tules,’ a slight 
degree of license is taken with unimportant 
facts, though not nearly to the extent allowed 
in the historical novel. Inthe tale of ¢ The 
Three Westminster Boys,’ it is probable that the 
acquaintances I assume as existing between 
two of the school-tellows did not commence till 
a few years afterwards, when William and Ed- 
ward were students in the Temple.” 


The Magic Lantern, which belonged to Mr. 
Dodsley, was elegantly and ingeniously formed. 
He chose to exhibit its wonders himself; and 
story, and picture, aiding and illustrating each 
other,agreeably occupied several Nieu1s OF THE 
ROUND TABLE. 

** Peep, and tell us what you see, Charles,” 
said the reverend showman to our old friend 
Charles Hebrert. “ An old building, forms, 
desks, a lofty large room, many boys and youths, 
and three apart and prominent.” Let me 
look,” cried Sophia,—* Westminster school, 
declare! and those three boys! one very noble 
and graceful; the next dark, thoughtfel, resolute, 
with keen eyes, and compressed lips; and the 
third—O! how gently, yet brightly, he smiles, 
dear bashful boy, as his dark, bold companion 
extends his arm, haranguing and pointing for- 
ward to some high distant object!—A_ picture 
is it,—a figure in state robes’—or js it to the 
insignia blazoned on that desk?—nay, I dare 
say he wishes to be head-master.” 

“Have you all seen the three school-fellows?” 
asked Mr. Dodsley: ‘* look at them well, for 
here they part on the path of life, never to meet 
again. Presto! change;—What seeyou now, 
Sophia?”—still the dark stern youth, and the 
gentle timid one:—they are older now, but I 
know them well. The noble-looking boy has 
disappeared, The scene seems chambers in 
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the Temple. Through an open window I have 
a glimpse of gardens: piles of huge books are 
lying on tables, floor, and shelves. The dark 
resolute youth pores on a black-letter folio, and 
makes as it were notes of extracts, The other 
leans by the window, gazing overthe gardens, 
asmall open volume fluttering in his relaxed 
hand. Ha! Lread on it *‘Thomson’s Season.s’ ” 
**Yes, Sophia, your gentle law-student is an idle 
rogue; he has been seduced intothe ‘ primrose 
path of poesy’—let us see the result;—-mean- 
while here is another picture.”’—** Beautiful! 
beautifal!’? cried the admiring girl, “ A larg 
ship!’—“An ovtward bound Indiaman,” said 
Mr. Dodsley.—* All her sails set,”” continued 
Sophia. “How proudly, how stately she 
ploughs her way, breasting the waters like a 
swan. And there, on her deck, that noble 
gentleman, the third Westminster boy,—aid 
yet not he,—walking so proudly as if in accor- 
dance withthe majestic motion of the brave 
ship. Tam glad tec meet him again;—and all 
those military attendants,—the gaudily dressed 
mnsical band,—the plumed officers,—and he 
the centre of all! . What a greatman he must 
be, and how well honour becomes him?” 

“Shall we follow his progress to the East, or 
return to yonder gloomy, sombre chamber in 
the Temple!”—-**Both,” cried several Young 
voices; ** we must trace,them all,—all the threg 
school-fellows.” 

The next view was of alarge oriental city, 
its architectural splendour and magnificence of 
outline glittering in the dazzling, but uncertain 
brilliance of the morning sun; domes and mina- 
rets, Mahomedan mosques, and Indian pagodas, 
fountains, anU palaces, and stately dwellings, 
sparkling in the out-pouring of the increasing 
flood of intense and golden light; over this 
scene were grouped and scattered Mussul- 
mans, Arab warriors, Brahmins, and Sepoys,— 
all in diversified and picturesque costumes, — 
ornamented palanquins, European cfficers rich- 
ly dressed, and mounted on beautiful horses; 
elephants prancing in their splendid trappings; 
females and children, their dark skins and silky 
veie ded large black eyes, contrasting with 
their white and gaudily spangled dresses; dah-| 
cing girls, and marabouts,—uall, in short, that 
could compose a picture of oriental beauty 
and splendour; and that princely man, now of 
middle age, on the large white elephant, still 
the centre ofall. 

The scene changed slightly, and discovered 
the interior of the magnificent saloon ofa _resi- 
dence that appeared royal, where the noble 
figure, whom Sophia still rightly declared the 
third boy of Westminster school, received, in 
oriental state, homage, paid with the lowliest 
prostrations of the East, froma long train of 
nawaubs, rajahs, and envoys, illustrious captives, 
or princely tributaries, whom his policy or his 
prowess had subdued to the dominion of En- 
gland. Royal and magnificent was all about 
him; his aspect grave, dignified, and elate, his 
step and air majestic; yet the shadow of deep, 
anxious thought, of heart-struck care, at tin es 
darkened his embrowned visage. Whence 
then had fled the generous, sunny, open smile, 
that lightened the gray walls of Westminster 
schoul?—the noble, free expression of the 
younger man, who so proudly trod the deck of 
the outward bound Indiaman? 

Alas! what change?” said Sophia; al- 
most dread, yet long to follow him farther.” 

Dim, troubled, misty scenes next fitted by; 
battles hid in smoke and obscurity;the wide 
plain of Hindoston flooded or desolate,—naked 
huddled millions,—signs of disaster, famine, 
and misery, and in the foreground still. that 
princely maa, his features ploughed with care, 
knitting his brows, in fierce anger and disdain, 
stamping on the ground, while his eastern slaves 
cowered around him, as he hastily perused let- 
ters and despatches, his English secretary, at- 
tendants, and aides-de-camp standing back, 
anxiously scanning his looks, and reading his 
troubled mind in his working and eloquent fea- 
tures. 


' This scene and he was next seen in an 


former vessel, freighted with all the rich and 
rare productions of the East; but the bright 
look had waxed dim, the buoyant step of the 
outward bound voyager was now heavy and 
slow. Anon,,and he. lay reclined ona couch on 
the deck, under a silken and gold awning. A 
physician felt his pulse; black servants in splen- 
did costumes fanned him; others approached 
with profound salams, bearing perfumes, and 
offering service, asthey mighthave done toa 
divinity; indifferent to all, his eye remained 
riveted on One paper, on a few cabalistic words, 
which, like the damned blood-spot on the hand 
of Lady Macbeth, would not out, could not 
sweeten, 

*“furn we again to England,” said Mr. Dod- 
sley, shifting the scene, “to our stern, ambi- 
tious, iron minded man, of invincible purpose, 
of unconquerable perseverance, and, let me 
add, of strong intellect, and yet stronger ambi- 
tion:—there you s¢e him, the slough of the 
Temple cast, in the King’s Bench, in the Court 
of Chancery, in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, every energy of his mind in perpetual 
activity, already surrounded by satellites, the 
ministers opclases ofhis will, subdued by that 
mighty and®esistless will to its own purposes of 
selfish a Ps of intrigue and political 
ambition, And, and it may occasionally be, of 
pure pairiotism., And now every obstacie 
overcome, undermined, or boldly trampled un- 
der foot, see him make one grand spring to 
reach the height at which every act of his life 
has aimed; while allmen, the :tronger as well 
as the feebler spirits, give way to his resistless 
progress, or cheer him on tothe spot where lie 
rthe coveted rich gdbes, the patents, and the 

purses, and by’thes¢ the mighty insignia of the 
Lord High Claneelbe of England.” 

“I begin to long for a glimpse of our gentle 
boy,” said Sophia) dreaming over his ‘Thom- 
son’s Seas6ns, Has he been borne down by the 
torrent which hag carried his bold and daring 
companion so high and far?—Our gentle, inter- 
esting boy!—-has \\¢ been cast away like a weed, 
or has he €ast avay himself?”—“You shall 
judge,” sail MP Dodsley,—** Here is our lost 
pone———”” thefucie was, the.very boy, de- 
veloped in the thin, melanchely,< wo-worn 


elms of a country church-yard.—** He is curate 
of that church,” said Sophia; ‘* and I dare say 
he has lost his wife or his child How refined 
and how expressive are his faded features; a 
look of meek resignation, stealing over the tra- 
ces of some deep, mysterious affliction.” 

“He never was in orders, nor yet had wife or 
child, my sprightly guesser,” said Mr. Dodsley. 
Mental blight, dark and fearful trial, and the 
utter desolation of wordly prospects, have all 
passed over hm; buthe is,as you see, better 
now,—there 5 even an occasional flash of bu- 
mour kindling over those placid features,—of 
which, oweyer, gentle kindness, deep, holy 
sub mission,is the fixed and habitual expression.” 

“It makes my heart ache to see kim so far 
thrown out,” said Sophia; “for even at West- 
minster 1 liked him best.”—* He was my boy 
too,” cried Fanny. This wasnot quite correct, 
for Sophia had expressed strong sympathy with 
the *‘noble boy,” as she called him, and great 
admiration of the oriental vice-king; but Mr. 
Dodsley accepted her own interpretation of her 
altered feclings, and said ** He was ‘a stricken 
deer that left the herd’—nor was he free from 
blame; but his dark hour is past. Shall we 
follow hin to his humble abode, not far from 
those church) ard elms, or return to those scenes 
of splendour, of grandeur, of substantial wealth, 
of real power, in which his early compeers pre- 
side, guiling or wielding the energies and the 
destinies of nations?” 

‘Follow him, sir,” said Sophia; and the boys, 
though anxious for moré stirring pictures of 
life, politely yielded to her wish. ‘The quickly 
shifting scenes exhibited a® dull, dingy, and 
even mean-looking house, im the centre of a 
fifth-rate market town, and again a low-roofed 
parlour in that house, very plainly furnished 
with things neither fine nor new, and still less 


English ship, more stately if possible than the 


fashionable. Here sat an elderly, but comely 


man, sitting lonely on atomb-stone, under the | 


gentlewoman, knitting; ard before her stood a 
plain tea cquipage, waiting, as the next scene 
showed, the arrival of the loiterer under the 
churchyard elms, whom she seemed to welcome 
with the placid smile of long-tried affection. 

This scene looked brighter than the former; 
the old window curtain was let down, the old 
sofa wheeled in, the tea-kettle was steaming,— 
andit was singing also, nodoubt, if pictures could 
give out sounds; the shadows ofa blazing wood 
fire were dancing and quivering on the walls and 
roof, and shining on all the polished surfaces of 
the furniture; and a couple of hares at a touch 
were seen in another scene, leaping from a box. 
They gamboled and wheeled on the well-brush- 
ed carpet, their benevolent master and protec- 
tor looking on their sports, and caracoles, and 
gambades, with pleased, affectionate, and even 
interested eyes. 

“‘ How lively those scenes—they are nature 
itself, Mr. Dodsley,”? said Miss Jane Harding. 
--“Your magic lantern is the finest mimic re- 
presentation of life I ever saw.” 

“I know whereabouts we are now,” cried 
Sophia, in a low, earnest, yet delightful tone of 
voice. “Olney! Cowper! Mrs. Unwin!—Ah! 
sulky Tiney, and Mistress Bess the vaulter!”— 
“Let me see, let me see,” cried the younger 
children; and Sophia had had now a much 
stronger object of interest than the pictured 
scene, which she left to Fanny and Charles, 
and the other little ones. 

**But the studious, thoughtful youth, who 
pored over the folio in the Temple,” she cried, 
—*‘ the dark-browed stern man of the Chancery 
Court, Cowper’s early friend—who was he?’ 

* Edward Thurlow, Lord High Chancellor of 
England.” ‘* And that other boy—the noble 
boy--the Westminster scholar?’’ said Sophia. 

“ Warren Hastings, Governor-General of 
India. These three youths started from the 
same point. In birth, Cowper was certainly the 
most distinguished of the three;—of their re- 
spective talents we will not now speak—great 
men they all were—good men too, let us hope. 
The lot cast was into the lap. All started for 
the prize:—by routes how different did each 
gain the appointed place where all human tra- 
vellers meet! What then were their gains?>— 
which was happiest in his course of life!—Rut 
we thust follow them farther «true is the Italian 
proverb, which says that nor can be %pro- 
nounced happy till he is dead! Which ofthe™ 
three Westminster boys became the best man? 
Which most nobly fulfilled his duties to his God, 
his country, and his kind? Which—now that 
they are all gone to their reward—enjoys the 
widest, the purest, the highest fame? Which 
remains the best model to the youth of Eng- 
Jand?=-Not one of the three faultless, without 
doubt; but which of these threee great men 
comes nearest the mark, at which you, my boys, 
would aim?” 


*[ suppose Lord Thurlow was chancellor be- 
fore Henry VII.’s time,” said Fanny Herbert; 
and Charles added in explanation, ‘* Our history 
of England only begins then, so we don’t know 
Lord Thurlow. Sir Thomas More, you remem- 


‘ber, Fanny’—he was a merry, kind man, that 


chancellor.” 

“ Your history goes back toa decently re- 
mote period,” said Mr. Dodsley, smiling at the 
observation of the young historians. “ Lord 
Thurlow held this high office at a very recent 
date, in the reign of George LIL. at the same time 
that Mr. Hastings exercised the mighty govern- 
ment of the East, and Mr. Cowper lived in ne- 
glect and obscurity, composing his poetry.” 

“if we were to judge by our little audience,” 
said Mrs. Herbert, ‘* one of your quéstions, nay, 
perhaps two, are already answered. The mo- 
dest poet, living apart in that nameless obscurity, 
already enjoys not only a higher, but a more 
universal fame than either of his youthful com- 
peers. All our good little folks here know him, 
less or more, in his daily life, as well as in his 
beautiful verse; they read him, and quote him, 
and love him, and, by daily draughts from his 
stures of wisdom and of love, nourish their mo- 
ral and intellectual nature to a strength and sta- 
ture it might never otherwise have attained.” 
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“1 fear you are a confirmed Cowperite,” said 
Miss Jane Harding toher sister. But what say 
say you, young gentlemen?” 

Hastings for me!” cried Frank Consadine, 
the Irish youth. ‘*Hastings, prince and con- 
queror!” ‘‘And for me the woolsack,”’ cried 
George Herbert. ‘*f would rather, I think, 
just now, but I may change my mind, be High 
Chancellor of England, than England’s sove- 
reign; to the one a prince is born, the other a 
man must achieve.” 

“1f,”? said Norman Gordon, the Scottish youth, 
‘sone could be an Eastern vice-king, or Eng- 
lish chancellor, and author of the ‘ ‘Task’ at the 
same time, one would be at no Joss to decide;”’ 
and he half laughed at the profound silliness of 
his own cautious conclusion. 

“You would unite impossibilities, Mr. Nor- 
man,” said the curate. ‘* Cowper’s poetry re- 
quired not only an original cast or bias of mind, 
but a preparatory course of life, and a mental 
discipline quite peculiar—very different, indeed, 
from that of a lawyer and politician, or Eastern 
legislator and conqueror. We must take our 
three school-boys and men exactly as we find 
them; avd determine the claims, and estimate 
the happiness of each on his own merits, nor 
think of what might have been.” 

The younger children liked pictures better 
than discussion, so the whole group solicited 
Mr. Dodsley to proceed with his exhibition, 
which he did, still adhering to the original idea. 

‘‘To afford you wider grounds for forming 
your opinions, my little friends, you shail see 
each of our heroes by his own fireside, and also 
in more active and distinguished scenes. This 
first, is the lords’ house of parliament, solemn 
and antique, with its Gothic, tag-rag decora- 
tions.” 

“It isthe day ofa trial. These are the peers 
of Britain,—yonder the judges and the prelates 
of the land,—there some of the young princes 
of the blood royal, honoured in being created 
members of this house. Taken all in all, the 
scene before you represents the most august 
tribunal in the world; and before that tribunal 
is arraigned Warren Hastings—the victim of a 
triumphant faction—the object of much igno- 
rant’ clamour, and of popular hatred, which one 
can yet hardly condemn, as it sprung from the 
best feelings of humanity. You see the long 
perspective of counsel, and clerks, and ushers, 
and reporters. That is Burke, who, with the 
lightnings of his eloquence, blights and withers 
the once flourishing and princely Hastings. And 
there stands Sheridan ready to pounce on his 
victim,—to hold up the proud-minded vice- 
king to the abhorrence and execration of the 
world, as a monster of rapacity, cruelty, and 
tyranny,—swollen with wealth, and bloated with 
erime, the desolator of the fairest portion of the 
East,—the wholesale, cold-hloaded murderer 
of millions of -Asiatics. 

‘The partisan orator may be half conscious 
of the falseliood of many of his representations, 
and entirely so of their artificial gloss and high 
colouring, but candour and truth are not the 
object of the party man; he vehemently pro- 
‘ceeds in his statements,—boldly makes his 
charges, and eloquently supports them. 

“We shall now presume the house adjourned, 
and follow Hastings to his retirement. Where 
now, Sophia, is the gay Westminster boy,— 
the gallant, ambitious, highminded, statesman 
and soldier of the East? Can you trace him in 
that sallow, drooping, arraigned criminal, 
whose spirit is chafed almost to madness. In 
public he folds up his arms in self-supporting 
disdain:—he tries to smooth his care-worn brow, 
and to teach his quivering lip to curl in con- 
tempt of his open accusers, and more rancorous 
secret enemies. But, alas! contempt, and dis- 
dain of our fellow-men, are not calm, much less 
are they happy feelings. The persecuted, if 
not yet degraded man, is sick at his very soul; 
—his heart is bursting with the indignant an- 
guish which will break it at last. There may 
have been, and in this still hour of self-commu- 
nion conscience so whispers, things faulty and 
blameworthy in his bold and illustrious career. 
Nor is he free of guilt; for his station was one 
‘of great difficulty, and loaded with responsibili- 
ty which might make even the strongest and 
best-hearted man tremble. Images of long-act- 
ed, painfnl scenes rise before him in his soli- 
tude; actions justified in their passing, by the 
plea of astrong necessity, which he dislikes 
and dreads to think of now. And here, the 
world shut out, surrounded as he is with all the 
wealth and luxury of the eastern and western 

hemispheres, the hootings of the London rab- 
ble, and the hissings of the adder-tongues of 


his enemies, still ring inthis ears; and te these 
envenomed sounds conscience in his own bosom 
returns a faint, yet an Undying echo. Perhaps 
he may wish, in this anguished hour, that his 
lot, though less splendid, had been more 
safe. 

‘*To beguile an hour of care he takes up a 
volume of the poetry of his old school-fellow, 
the lost William Cowper. He has little leisure 
for literature, but a lingering taste remains for 
what engrossed so many of the happy hours of 
happier days. Heturnsup one passage after 
another; and the map and history of Cowper’s 
life lie before him. Are his: feelings those of 
pity or envy?—probably they are a strangely 
entangled mixture of both. His eye is riveted 
ona passage in the poem of “Expostulation;’ 
he reads on and on, and, as if spell-urged, pro- 
nounces aloud, 
“Hast thou, though suckled at fair Freedom’s breast, 
Exported slav’ry to the conquered East? 
Pulled down the tyrants India servedwith dread, 
And raised thyself a greater in their stead? 
Gone thither armed and hungry, returned full, 
Fed from the richest veins of the Mogul, 
A despot big with power, obtained by wealth, = « 
Aud that obtained by rapine and by stealth?” 


Hastings can read no further. This passage 
could not, did not apply to himself---in his proud 
integrity of heart he felt assurred of this. The 
opinions too were those of ignorance—what 
could Cowper know of the East?—and then 
he wonders at the latitude of discussion, and 
the licentiousness of the press in England. He 
dips again, his fortune may be better this time: 
for in these rich volumes he perceives that there 
is much poetic beauty. He is mge fortunate 
now, for he opens at the admired @€scription of 
the coming in of the Post; how fine an open- 
ing, and he read aloud ' 


*tis th i * 
Hark t he twanging horn 


But oh! the important budget! ushered in 
With such heart-shaking music, who can say 
What are its tidings? have our troops awaked? 
Or do they still, asif with opium drugged, 
Snore to the murmurs of the Atlantic wave? 

Is INp1a FREE! and does she wear her plumed 
And jewelled turban with a smile of peace, 

Or do we grind her still!?”— 

“The heart struck but fascinated reader pro- 
ceeds on, in spite of himself, till he sinishes the 
finest passages of the pcem,—tbose which 
unveil the habits and amiable character of his 
early friend. If there were some stir and bit- 
terness in his spirit on the first perusal of offen- 
sive strictures, that is past now; he lays down 
the book with a quiet sigh; and, striving to fix 
his mind on all that has been most brilliant in 
his fortunes, can only remember how many 

ears have elapsed since he was a Westminster 
school-boy; and that both he and William Cow- 
per have long since passed the meridian of life. 

‘*Are you not yet tired, Miss Fanny, of gazing 
on that gorgeous bed-chamber?? said the cu- 
rate: ‘*the bed of carved ivory and gold, the 
silkén draperies, and couches of crimson and 
gold curiously worked; the silver-framed mir- 
rors, the rich porcelain vases and foot baths; the 
splendid toilette, with its jewelled ornaments; 
the ivory and ebony cabinets, richly inlaid with 
gold, and in the highest style of Eastern deco- 
ration, exhibiting groups exqitistely executed; 
religious processions, festivals, marriages, in 
short a series of gorgeous pictures of Eastern 
manners. Those caskets on the toilette con- 
tain some of the rarest jewels of the East.— 
That large emerald is to be sent to-morrow 
morning to a certain lady of questionable fame, 
but of great influence; for the proud Hastings 
must stoop to make friends, at this crisis, by arts 
he would once have spurned; and still loaths.— 
That gold bed, preserved with such care in his 
own chamber, is intended for a gilt or tribute 
to the queen of England.” 

The children were not yet satisfied with ga+ 


‘zing; and Mrs. Herbert said, *‘I fear, my dears, 


if thus fascinated by grandeur, you vill ill bear 
a transition tothe dull, low-roofed parlour at 
Olney.” “No: were ita dungeon with such 
inmates,” cried Sophia, resolutely tuming from 
the beautiful picture of the interior of Mr. Has- 
ting’s bed-chamber. ‘Well said, Sophia, if 
you stand to it,”” returned her mother—“But I 
see Charlesand Mr. Norman long for another 
peep of those Eastern weaponssuspended over 
the chimney.”—**That most beautiful scimitar, 
the handle studded and biazing with jewels!” 
cried the peeping boy,—* ‘and those exquisite 
pistols! how was it possible to paint it so truly? 
And that—Damascus blade, did you call it?’’ 

“Lest the transition to sad, sombre, purita- 


nic Olney, be too violent, we will, ‘first, if you 


please, visit the Lord Chancellor,”:said Mr. 
Dodsley.—‘**Presto! There he is at the head of 
the state council boerd; these are hiscolleagues 
—his party friends, his rivals, his flatierers, his 
underminers, ranged on each side of him, and 
he knows them ail weil; they may injufe but 
they cannot deceive him, He looks grim, and 
stern, and unhealthy. Even now there is 
spasm upon him; a youth of hard sedentary 
@udy, a manhood of incessant labour, and, lat- 
terly, a weight of public and private cares, 
have weighed and broken down Lord Thurlow, 
He looks old before histime. His temper, even 
his triends allow, has become rugged, boiste- 
rous, arrogant,—almost brutal. But they 
know not the secret pangs that torture him, or 
they might bear with patience, or pardon with 
gentleness, those fierce ebullitions of rage that 
will not acknowledge sickness nor infirmity.— 
Even in the death-gripe he will clutch those 
magic seals. But now he presides at that 
board-where the subject of discussion is the 
glory and safety of the empire,—the weal 
or wo of millions yet unborn. Ifthe féeling 
of bodily languor for an instant overpower his 
intellectual energies, alarmed ambiticn stings 


his mind into preternatural strength, for he 


penetrates the arts of a wily rival, who, affect- 
ing to acquiesce in his measures, secretly la- 
bours tothwart them, and to undermine himin 
the favour and confidence of his sovereign.— 
He puts forth all his sirength, tramples the 
reptile inthe dust, and seats himself at tie 
head of Empire more firmly and securely than 
ever. Ishe happy now?—He thinks he should 
bé so, but he thinks little of it; he has Icisure 
for nothing, heart for nothing, memory for no- 
thing, save his high function, and the arts ne- 
cessary to maintain himself in it. We hasno 
times and indeed no wish to ascertain his own 
tute of body or mind. Ifhe has no lcisure to 
attend to his health, how can he be supposed 
to have time for self-examination, or for serious 
thought? He once had many schemes, the 
growth of his strong and even enlarged mind, 
for the welfare of the state, and the happiness 
of his old private friends,—but they must be 
delayed; and: now he loses even the wish for 
their accomplishment; his heart, never either 
very kind or soft, has become narrowed as well 


as callous; his temper waxes more and more, 


hard, and gloomy, and repulsive; his private 
friends fall off, disgusted by his neglect and 
surly arrogant haughtiness. They have na 
longer any common sympathies with Edward, 
Lord Thurlow. He stalks through hismsgni 
ficent house alone; he writes, erases, burns, 
knits his brows over communications and des- 
patches which offend him,—and many things 
offend him,—he sits up half the night plunged 
in business; the surgeon who of late sleeps in 
his house administersa sleeping draught, and 
he will try to obtain a few hours of troubled 
repose. Had pride allowed him he could al- 
most have addressed the obsequious medical 
man in the well remembered words of Macbeth, 

‘Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased?’ 
Many, many years ago, he had seen Garrick 
play that character and many others, when 
William Cowper, of the Inner Temple, washis 
companion to Drury lane. They had spouted 
the favourite passages together fifty times, af- 
ter returning home to sup, now in Cowper’s 
chambers, now in Thurlow’s. © Of rhetoric 
and declamation Edward Thurlow was ever an 
admirer; young Cowperrelished more the in 
tense passion, or the deep pathos of the scene. 

‘The memory of his old fellow-student and 
companion had been revived on this night 
by the arrival of a volume, just published, of 
Cowper’s poetry. With a feeling bordering 
on contempt, Lord Thurlow threw it from him 
unopened. Now another scene of our magic 
glass, and behold the high chancellor lays his 
throbbing but everclear head on a downy pil- 
low, and sets his alarum-watch to an ear!y hour; 
for, sick or well, he must be at Windsor by ten 
to-morrow. He, however, leaves orders, that 
at whatever hour his private secretary, who is 
waiting the issue of an important debate in the 
house of commons, shall return, he be admit- 
ted to him,—Lord Thurlow has an impression, 
that though he may stretch his limbs on that 
bed of state, sleep will not visit him till he 
learn the fortune of the day—hears how the 
vote has gone. It wasa debate on the African 
slave trade. He first inquired the vote—it 
was favorable. He glanced over tie reports 
of the leading speeches:—the vote was his,— 
but the feeling, the spirit of the night was 
strongly against him. There was the speech 
of Charles Fox; and he had quoted Cowper!— 


all the members on both sides of the 
forced to admire, vote afterwards as they might 
‘Lord Thurlow now sets himself to sleep in 
good earnest, and his strong will is omnipotent 
But over the empire of dreams, 


house, 


not a word of chancery, His visions were 
gloomy and distempered. His youth, his man, 
hood, his present life, all are fantastically byt 
vividly blended. Sometimes the spirit tha 
haunts him is the Prince of Wales, then it be. 
comes Charles Fox, and anon it changes to 
William Cowper; and again back to Fox. But 
his hour comes, the alarum wakes him, and he 
is almost glad of the relief. , 

*‘Would you choose to see the chancellor’; 
dressing room, Fanny, and his ante-chamber, 
and the persons metin levee there, thus early, 
ina chill, foggy, winter’s morning?”—Fanny 
chose to do so. ' 

And there was seen the plain chamber of the 
English minister, lights burning dimly in the 
cold, heavy air,—a fire choaked with smoke, 

‘Ah, poor old gentleman,” cried Fanny, 
there he is, so cold, I am sure, andso very cros 


how late he was of getting to bed, and all, | 
don’t think, brother George, it is very pleasant 
to be ahigh chancellor—at least in winter. 


so early at Windsor, to scold him perhaps.” 

**O, you silly child,” said her sister. 

**Not so silly, Miss Sophia,” said the curate, 
“To be sure, there is no great hardship visible | 
here; still I could have wished the high 
chancellor a longer and sounder sleep; and 


‘that all is not gold which glistens.’ But 


now we shall suppose the chancellor shaved 
and booted, his hasty cup of coffee swal- 


the wilderness, 
interviews. A secretary bears his portfolia, his 


circle of adulators, solicitors-of his patronage, 


even here. 
the high chancellor had no power,—Fancy jg | 


it is very wise, Fanny, to learn young, — 


lowed—as .the Jews did the Passover—stand. — 
ing with his loins girt; for he is hound for © 
In short, he detests Windsor — 


carriage is at the door; he hurries through the — 


he looks,—the poor servant that shaves him |) 
looks so terribly frightened. Well, considering | 


particularly when the king wishes to see him _ 


undertrappers of all kinds, that wait his appear. ~ 


ance,—the whole herd hateful to him, and he © ‘| 


them; and he is nota man of glazing words or 
feigning courtesy. No man in England can say 


‘No’ more gruffly or decidedly. A few indis | 


pensable words uttered, he hurries on. 


features ‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought;’ his profile strikingly resembles that 


a beautiful apostrophe to Freedom, cheered b y| 


his dream, and Charles Fox’s quotation; and, — 
with his old accurate Tcmple habits, takes the 
portfolio himself, and directs his secretary to 
return and bring him a volume ‘lying on the 
third shelf of a certain cabinet in his business | 
room between a pamphlet on india affairs, and 

that something about Lord George Gordon.’— 

He now perfectly recollected—for his memory / 


Near 
the door you note a young clergyman, his fine } 


of William Cowper, and Lord Thurlow recalls 7 


was tenacious of every thing—that Cowper had | 


lost his paltry sort of appointment,—had gone | 
deranged,—was always swainish—and now 
piped in some rural shades or other, sunk into 
nobody, with, probably, not political interest 
sufficient to influence the election of the neigh- 
bouring borough-reeve. There had bten ade- 
gree of impertinence in sending such a book to 
him; or it was, at least, an act of silliness, and 
showed stall knowledge of life. But Fox had 
quoted it; so once beyond the smoke of Lon- 
don, Thurlow turns over the leaves. The car- 
riage rolls on, post-haste, to the audience of 
majesty; but habit - has enabled the high chan- 
cellor to read even in the most rapid whirling — 
motion. He dips at randomin seareh of Fox’s 
passage, and stumbles on that splendid one— 
‘All flesh is grass.’ ‘Cowper should have been 
in the church,’ thought he; a ‘dignified church- 
man he is unfit for, but he might have made 4 
tolerable parish priest, if he would steer clear 
of methodistical nonsense.’ He dips again— 
‘One sheltered hare;’ ‘whining stuff! or is he 
mad still?? His eye falls on that passage begin- 
ning—‘How various his employments whom the 
world calls idle;’ and he reads on, not with the 
natural feelings of Hastings, but yet not wholy 
unmoved, till he got to the words, ‘Shipping 
calm the fragrant lymph which neatly she pre- — 
pares, when throwing down the bock, the man 
strong in spirit of this world’s wisdom, mutters 
to himself, ‘piperly trash!—and is it this Charles 
Fox quotes? The devil quotes scripture for 
his use, and Fox would. quote the devil for his.’ 

Lord Thurlow then plunges into that red 
portfolio which engrossesso much of his time 
—s0 much of his soul. 

“And now ‘the proud keep of Windsor’ 
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‘ses on the anm.bitious, and prosperous, and | deed of mercy or charity she and her friend 
ris 


‘esman:—he smooths his brow; his may jointly accomplish before that day closed. 
proud comes him graciously; his audi- And now Sam, Mr. Cowper's excellent and at- 
qeereee off wel ; he hastens back to London tached servant, or rather humble friend, who 
ence pass sand affairs await to occupy and in adversity had cleaved to him,enters the room 
where @ — h thev cannot distract him. He Sam knew nothing of London lite, or London 
of cold meat; swallows a glass | wages, or official bribes, or perquisities; but L 
snatches d off to the house of peers, to be | should like to know if ever Lord Thurlow had 
by the buildings servant as Mr. Cowper’s Sam; for this 
aati PI 5 is no inconsiderable item in a man’s domestic 
earn” r all happiness. less we know all tl lit- 
this?” said little Fanny. “i am sure He | ep © Ge- 

yng pe do talk, Fanny; ishe not!) “We may guess, that honest Sam and his 
f England?” cried her sister. | qualities would have been of litte utility, and 

lord ‘sav, the highest, of smali value to Edward, Lord Thurlow, any 

“And fills hig oe ' y e: ‘. the maker of | way,” said Mrs. Herbert; ‘and so throw the at- 

moos deena and every tached servant out of the scale altogether.’ 
George. “I fear so: well, Sam civily, but rather for- 
’ thnd has immense revenues,” added the cu-| mally, neither like a footman of parts nor of 
.6 ¢ mansions—all that money can figure, mentions that John Cox, the parish 
clerk of All Saints’ Parish, Northampton, waits 
in the kitchen, for those obituary verses en- 
grossed with the annual bill of mortality, which 
Mr. Cowper had for some years furnished on 
his solicitation. 

“And now Sam brings in supper—a Roman 
meal, in the days of Rome’s heroic simplicity; 
town—to Cowper’s abode;—no poet’s fabled | and when it is withdrawn, Hannah, the sole 
retirement, embowered in sylvan solitudes, by | maid-servant, comes in to say she has carried 

i dering brook or stately river’s brink, | one blanket to widow Jennings, and another 
sited or vine-clad | to Jenny Hibberts; and that the shivering child- 
steeps, or towering mountains.—Here is the | ren had actually danced round, aud hugged, 

oinat:™ ‘But pray stop, sir,’ cried Sophia, | and kissed the comfortable night-clothing, for 
‘that dull house had its pleasant accessories; | lack of which they perished; and that the wo- 
have you forgot the greenhouse, the plants, the | men the mselves shed tears —— for 
over the neighbour’s orchard?—and w so | ndy o telithem 
beautiful asan orchard, when the white plum- | not from us,’ said the poet. Hannah replie 
blossom has come out, and the pink apple that 

wers are just budding? “hh a ant 

yah! Bes and Tiney,” cried Fanny. Thornton above ten shillings a-piece, Mr. Cow- 

**] have forgot none of these things, my | per,’ says Mrs. Unwin, ‘Oh! how many a ten 
dears,” said Mr. Dodsley. ‘Only I fear that to. shillings, that would, in this severe season, sof- 

it have | he industrious poor, are every 

e them, as Cowper saw them, we must have ten the lot of t! us poor, ) 
aptinee glass; nas nasttensabsahe of higher powers | night lavished in the city he inhabits? how ma- 
than a Claude Lorraine glass, and clothing ny would opera of this one 
than even that pretty toy;—where cou vat ture, have rig u avish, 
be bought, Fanny?” ‘Indeed, sir, 1 don’t yea, though not sinfully, yet surely not without 
know,’ said Fanny. blame, while but ove other of the same great 

“We may borrow one fora day, ora few hours family perishes of hunger, or of cold.’ 
or so,”’ said Sophia, smiling intelligently. ; “And they speak of their poor neighbours 

“Itis but fair touse Mr. Cowper’s glass in by name; they know many of them, their good 
viewing his own pictures,—and Mrs. Unwin’s qualities, their faults, and their necessities; and 
spectacles, in judging of her domestic com- fireside discourse flows on in tle easy current 
forts,” said the curate. There is the parlour; of old, endeared, and perfect intimacy; and 
—it looks doubly snug to-night. Now you are \Cowper is led incidentally, to talk of dark pas- 
to recollect, ladies and gentlemen, that this 'sages in his earlier Ife; of the Providence 
scene passes on anight when Mr. Hastings’ which had guarded and led him to this resting 


old gentleman,”’ said Fanny, ‘1am glad 


<5 himself on 

he has also that woul-sack to rest Vy 

for 1 am sure he must be sadly tiredand worri- 
d.” 

r “Turn we to Olney—to that dwellingin the 

very heart of that shabby, but now honoured 


trial is proceeding; and while Lord Thurlow is | 
busy and distracted in his bureau, Tea is over 
—-the hares are asleep on the rug. Beau, the 
spaniel, lies in the bosom of Bess, the maukin. 
On the table lie some volumes of voyages, 
which Mrs. Hill has this day sent from Loudon 
to Mr. Cowper, with a few rare, West lidia 
seeds for his green-house, as he calls it. There 


isakind but short letter from her husband, | 
Cowper’s old friend, for he too is'a busy man | 
in the courts, though not lord chancellor—and | 
there isa polite note trom herself. There has | 
also been a letter from Mr. Unwin this evening, | 
a very kind one, filial and confidential. . Mr. | 
Cowper’s cumbrous writing apparatus is on the | 
table, for he has not got his neat, handy writ ng | 
desk from Lady Hesketh. His tormer writing 
table had become crazy, and paralytic in its old 
limbs; but to-night, he has by a happy thought 
of Mrs. Unwin, got that forgotten card-table 
lugged down from the lumber garret, and he 
shakes it, finds it steady, and rejoices over it. 
And now the fire is trimmed for the evening; 
the candles are snuffed; they show a print of 
Mr. Newton, and a few prints of rather ugly, 
grim-looking, evangelical ministers, and black 


profile shad. s of some of Mrs. Unwin’s friends, 


place *by the green pastures, and still waters;’ 
ef the mercy in which he had been afflicted; 
of a great deliverance suddenly wrought; of the 
anm which had led him into the wildernes:, 
while ‘the banner over him was love;’ and then 
the talk ebbs back to old friends, now absent; 
to domestic cares, and little family concerns 
and planus; the garden, or the greenhouse, mat- 
ter ‘fond and trivial,’ yet interesting, and cloth- 
ed in the language of a poet, and adorned by 
a poet’s fancy. 

“[T must again ask, had the lord high chan- 
cellor ever gained to his heart any one intelli- 
gent and affectionate woman, to whom he 
could thus unbend his mind,—pour forth his 
heart of hearts—in the unc..illed confidence of 
a never failing sympathy? This I shall consi- 
der,—the possession of this friend, an immense 
weight in Cowper’s scale, when we come to 
adjust the balance,”’ said Mr. Dodsley. 

‘***] must now read you the fruits of my 
morning’s study, ma’am, says our poet, after a 
pause; ‘I had well-nigh forgot that;’? and he 
reads his sublime requiem, on the loss of the 
Royal George. 

‘***T am mistaken if this be not wonderfully 
grand, Mr. Cowper,’ says his ancient critic. 


Yet all looks comtortable and feels pleasant to |*But nark! our cuckoo clock. It must be re- 


the inmates—-for this 1s theirhome. O! that 
magic, transhyuring word! but this home is in- 
deed a peaceful and a happy one. 

“Mr. Cowper relates to his companion the 
events of his long morning ramble,—a rambling 
narrative; simple, descriptive, somewhat pa- 
thetic too, nor unrelieved by a tew delicate 
touches of Cowpcr’s peculhar humour. And 
she listens ali b-nevoleat smiles to his ventures 
happed in meadow and mire—‘o’er hills, 
through valleys, and by rivers, banks,’ and in 
her turn, tells him of two poor persons distress- 
ed in mind, and pinchedin cireumstances, who 
called at their house; and mentions what she 
had done for them; and consulis what farther 


gulated—you forget your duties, sir—‘i'iney 
must be put up, and’— 

*“*You must just allow me, Mary, to give 
one puff of the bellows, to the greenhouse em- 
bers. The air feels chilly to-night—my pre- 
cious orange tree.’ And Mrs. Unwin smiies 
over his fond care, as the gentleman walks off 
with the bellows under his arm. 

*And now itis the stated hour of family wor- 
ship. Sam and Hannah merch forward in de- 
cem order, But 1 shall not attempt to describe 
the pious household rites, where the author of 
the Task is priest and worshipper. Affection. 
ate ‘Goodnigits’ close the scene. And this is 
the order of the evenings at Olney. 


“Cowper regulates the cuckoo clock; for 
though he has no alarum watch, nor impend- 
ing audience of majesty, he lays many duties 
on himself, lowly yet not ignoble; so about the 
same hour the chancellor rolls off for Windsor, 
Cowper, also alert in duty, is penning his fair 
copy of the lace-workers’ petition to parlia- 
ment, or despatching one of his playful, affec- 
tionate epistles to his cousin, Lady Hesketh, 
or acknowledging the bounty of the benevo- 
lent Thornton to the poor of Olney. And now, 
body and mind refreshed, the blessings of the 
night remembered, and the labours of the day 
dedicated in short prayer and with fervent 
praise, and he is in his greenhouse study, chill 
though it be, for it is quiet and sequestered. 
See here, Fanny—our last picture. But so 
minutely has the poet described his favourite 
retreat that this sketch may be deemed super- 
Huous labour. Yet this isand will ever be a 
cherished spot; for here many of his virtuous 
days were spent, 

‘*Why pursue the theme further,” continued 
the curate, “you all know the simple tenor of 
his life: — 


‘Thus did he travel on life’s common way, 
In cheerful godliness.’ 


The visitations to which his delicately orga. 
nized mind was liable, I put out of view. The 
were a mystery beyond his mortal being—far 
beyond our limitted human intelligence, And 
tell me now, my young friends, which, at the 
close of his memorable life, may be pronounced 
the best, and, by consequence, the happiest 
man of our three Westminister boys? Each 
was ‘sprung of earth’s first blood;’ and though 
1 do not assert that any one of the three isa 
faultless model, itis a fair question to ask, 
which has your suffrage?—He who, by the 
force of his intellect and ambition, the hardi- 
hood and energy of his character, took his 
place at the head ofthe conucils of this mighty 
empire,—he, the conqueror of so fair a portion 
of the East, who, by arms and policy, knit ano- 
ther mighty empire to this, —or he—‘the strick- 
en deer,’ who sought the shades, the arrow 
rankling in his side—who dwelt apart, in ‘blest 
seclusion from a jarring world,’ and who, as his 
sole memorial and trophy, has left us ' 
‘This single volume paramount.’ ’” 

And Mr. Dodsley lifted Sophia’s small and ele- 
gant copy of Cowper’s works, and gave it in- 
to the hand of the youth next him. 

Ananimated discussion now arose, and when 
Miss Harding collected the votes, she found 
the young gentlemen were equally divided 
between Hastingsand Thurlow. The young 
ladies were, however, unanimous for Cowper, 
and the curate gave his suffrage with theirs, 
repeating, 
‘Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares— 
The poets—who on earth bave made us heirs 
Of truth, and pure delight, by heavenly lays.” 


SHORT TALE OF A LONG QUEUE. 


*‘Here, Sally—bring a piece of new black 
ribband—wind it round my queue; and be sure 
to smooth it down nicely, for | am going on my 
first visit to Madame Jemima Stradleberg.” 

Such was the order of Jonathan Hoskins to his 
housekeeper. 

Jonathan some six weeks before, had buried 
his helpmeet Dorothy—aunt Dorothy, as every 
body entitled her: and Jemima had performed 
the same duty towards her dear spouse, Matthew 
Stradleberg, Esquire, Hogreeve, and all that.— 
There were strange and suspicious rumours 
afioat, touching the manner of treatment where- 
with the respective survivors aforesaid had been 
wont, during their connubial copartnership, to 
manage, or rather to handle their defunct asso- 
ciates, It was malicicusly affirmed that they ac- 
tually died of excessive attention from their ma- 
trimonial adjuncts, administered in the guise of 
scolding, cuffing, &e. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, there was an opinion abroad that the living 
mourners would in due tume come together; 
though some averred that such an union woald 
be a mere compound of vinegar and oil of vitriol. 
Yet this impression finally spread to such an ex: 
tent, that Jonathan Hoskins, in despite of him- 
self, was borne along by the current, and so far 
persuaded of his coming fate as to think serious- 
ly of making proposals. How the blooming 
widow stood affected in the premises, may ap- 
pear in the sequel. 

Some people have a passion for whiskers— 
some cherish a‘taste for mustaches—others en- 

teriain a love for wigs—and some pay homage 
to scratches. Various are the notions within 


the heads of men and of women, relative to the 
garnishing of those heads without. But Jona- 
than worshipped neither wigs nor whiskers— 
his idolatry embraced neither scratches nor mus. 
taches. He fostered a passion sui generis—pe- 
culiar—exclusive.—He prided himself on his 
queue, 

Many respectable gentlemen do the same.— 
That is, many are fond of nourishing such an or- 
nament, say a foot long or so. But Mr. Hopkins 
sported a queue of four feet good measure. It 
out-dangled the very pendant flaps of his coat, 
and when moved rapidly by its primum mobile, 
the orb to which it was attached, it bobbed 
about on his swallow tail like an eel on a shin- 
gle. When at rest it would ofien serve a pur- 
pose equal in usefulness to that of the spinal 
elongation of the Kangaroo—it enabled him to 
assume a dignified posture, so that when thus 
braced, and in full dress, he resembled an Egyp- 
tian tripod. Once, however, on a bathing ex- 
cursion, while standing on the beach prepared 
for a plunge into the briny billow, he was mis- 
taken for one of those three-legged instruments 
commonly used by land-surveyors. 

Accoutred with this formidable additament, 
Jonathan was resolved, nolens volens, to stormy 
and subdue the widow’s heart; or as he elegant- 
ly remarked, being set on by the neighbours, to 


Yjbark her into compliance. He should have 


known better. He should have reflected, that 
his chance fora favourable reception from the 
disconsolate termagant, would be no less depe- 
rate were he to pay his addresses with a rattle- 
snake in his hand, than with that queue at his 
head. For full well was it known to him, that 
Matthew Stradleberg, deceased, might yet have 
been living on fair terms with his rib, had it not 
been for his dogged determination to cultivate 
and maintain just such a crinigerous Chinese 


enormity. The fact was even immortalized by 
a wag in three lines: 


That was the clue 
To this hullaballoo— 
His tarnal queue! 


Indeed, there is good reason to believe that 
Matthew’s end was precipitated by a sudden 
movement on the part of his wife, sorely involv- 
ing this appendage. One day she suddenly 
and unceremoniously lifted him thereby from 
the floor to ascertain his weight, and swung 
him round like a harpoon at the end of a tow- 
line. 


There might have been some shadow of apo- 
logy for this presumption on the part of Jona- 
than, had the object of his bold partiality been 
blessed either with personal beauty or a mind 
mollified into any thing like good temper. But 
unfortunately Jemima was so ugly that she 


could not relish her victuals, and then, even if 
she could have done so, the acid of her dispo- 
sition would have soured them upon her sto 

mach! 


“Mrs. S. at home?” was Jonathan’s demand 
as Jemima’s door opened after hé had worn the 
skin off his knuckles by repeated knockings.— 
“Oh, yes; how do? walk in, Squire Hoskins.” 
As the visiter was well versed in all the minutiz 
of courtship, he was determined to go to work 
boldly—*“hammer and tongs,” as he afterwards 
spoke of it. Without betraying any symptom 
of squeamishness---without a blush or a sigh, he 
marched into the apartment where sat the. wi- 
dow, endeavouring to put on as sentimental an 
aspect as the nature of the case permitted.— 
Jonathan essayed a bow, and accomplished the 
same, in a graceful style. Unhappily, however, 
as he gave a sudden turn to his body, at the 
same time sprawling forth his right leg with the 
most approved semicircular sweep—his prodi- 
gious queue came in direct contact with the 
best of Mrs. Stradleberg’s two eyes. “Lud! 
Mr. Hoskins,” she exclaimed, with a hysteric 
intonation that bespoke the utmost amiability of 
wrath; “Lud!” she repeated, rubbing the da- 
maged optic into the redness of a. rooster’s 
comb—* lud! Mr. Jonathan Hoskins, how could 
you—dear me—how could you remind me of 
my dear Matthew in this manner? why could’nt 
you keep your everlasting snakeroot out of my 
face? Oh! my dear husband’s pendulum, as he 
used to call it!” Saying which, she whisked 
from his presence; and Jonathan afterwards 
avowed that he knew by reason of the Jar over- 
head, that the widow in an extacy of passion 


had bounded into bed. This, by the way, was 
none of ish business. . 
Yet discouraged not, Mr. Hoskins composed 


ly threw himself prostrate on the old sofa, solus 


and in the dark. One by one the family retired, 
leaving the world to Jonathan. Soon he fell 
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asleep—and now approaches the finale, or 
winding up, as we May say of this queue-rious 
tale. 

Jemima, as was her wont before withdrawing 
for the night, came below stairs, carrying in her 
hand a lighted spermaceti, after the fashion of 
lady Macbeth. She was considerably horrified 
on discovering the flesh and blood of Jonathan 
cosily dormant on the couch; and quite particu- 
larly petrified at the sight of his gigantic club of 
hair—bigger than that of Hereules—iying in 
full longitude along the subjacent carpet. In- 
stantly she clapped the candle in the chimney 
corner; and being possessed with the spirit of 
Lucifer himself, she caught up from the floor 
a sort of string, the exact character of which 
she did not stop to examine; then drew a chair 
towards the awful object of her vengeance, 
actually seized with her fair hands the recum. 
bent queue, that very thing which she had of- 
ten vowed she would not touch with the tongs 
—and by dint of the string aforesaid, strongly 
fastened it to a stout oaken chair. 

This performed, she resumed the candle, and 
tiptoed again to the upper regions. An incau- 
tious stumble on entering her chamber, aroused 
the sleeping guest below—who, starting some- 
what briskly, brought the chair back, whack, 
against his own back, where it dangled in most 
uncouth and painful suspension. Instinctively 
he raised his hands to the root of his ponderous 
embellishment, in desperate trial to keep the 
hairs from being torn from his scalp. So force- 
ful was the dependent burden, that the wrin- 
kles of his forehead were drawn into smooth- 
ness, his eyebrows stood perpendicularly on 
end, the tip of his nose assumed a turnip form, 
his toothless jaws smote together, and the very 
skin of his neck crawled upwards divers inches. 
Unloose the mysterious knot he could not---and 
after much manceuvring in search of his hat, 
during which he upset himself and set himself 
up again, capsized two tables, and smashed no 
little crockery, he at length succeeded in grop- 
ing his way, with all his incumbrances, to the 
hall door. Never was poor benighted man 
more completely in the dark, touching past, pre- 
sent or future. There he stood vibrating, like 
a top-heavy palmetto in a squall----and there 
oscillated the queue, and the chair, like the 
French nation ata certain bygone time, ‘one 
and indivisible.” He screamed for Jemima. It 
made no difference. There he remained un- 
pitied, and there hung his weighty agonies.--- 
No sbund echoed his complainings---save the 
sullen clicking of the wooden clock, and the 
tiny footsteps of some felonious mouse. 

At length he reached the street, and ulti- 
mately found himself in his own domicile, equip- 
ments and all, wheezing, panting, battered, 
strained out of all identity, and overflowing 
with execrations upon all womankind in gene- 
ral, and Mrs. Jemima Stradleberg in particular. 
He gave to his housekeeper the job of unravel- 
ling his troubles; but it was too tough an un- 
dertaking even for that personage: for by this 
time the queue and the chair had become in- 
terlinked and twisted into an irreducible snarl 
and pucker—Sally broke all her finger nails, 
and then abandoned the enterprise. ‘*Off with 
it!” roared the enraged sufferer, “or it will be 
the death of me.” Sally seized the shears in 
hurried amazement, and not having the full 
dignity of the subject before her eyes, but be- 
ing instigated by a Dalilah-like diablerin, 
whipped it clean off, as the butcher did the dog’s 
tail, close to his head. 

Thus disencumbered, plans of punishment and 
visions of vengeance forced their way into his 
cranium. “I’ll be revenged,” he muttered— 
“Pll teach the termagant to mind her own P’s 
and let other people’s Q’s alone.” What pre- 
cise plot this language was designed to indicate, 
we are unable to say. All we can tell is what 
‘ weknow. He sought his sleeping apartment, 
“perchance to dream”—and taking thither his 
excised queue, with its tangled and still beset- 
ting conqueror, the string aforesaid, he discov- 
ed the latter to be one of those bandages which 
unpolished men, and ladies when by them- 
selves, denominate garters! Aye, no less an ar- 
ticle than that unmentionable and indispensable 
affair, the antique name of which has been that 
ofthe highest order of English nobility, ever 
‘since king Edward, dancing with the fair coun- 
tess of Salisbury, picked up her ladyship’s fal- 
len cincture, and therewith bound the right leg 
of majesty, exclaiming “evil to him that think- 


use of such a bond? Did it casually slip from 
its appropriate resting place, while Jemima was 
fidgetting about, seeking a snare for her snoring 
suitor? Did she, wittingly or unwittingly trans- 
fer this fatal noose, from its proper location, to 
the head and pluck of Jonathan Hoskins? Thus 
reasoned the astonished, bereft, and discomfited 
wooer; arriving, finally, at this deduction: ‘“*By 
gum, it’s her garter, any how—I know it by the 
quality.” 

Notwithstanding this triumphant ejaculation, 
pronounced, too, with a daring snap of the fin- 
gers--.it is not to be concealed that the hero of 
this abridged tale was vastly disconcerted at the 
result of what he intended as a masterly move 
on Love’s chessboard. He was not at all soooth- 
ed by the reflection that the pride of his crown 
had been humbled by so ignoble an agent.--- 
Yet, onthe other hand, he could exult in the 
possession of a trophy which he might hang up 
as the fruit of alleged victory, or turninto some 
circumstance of mischief, wherewith to work 
the widow’s mortification. Accordingly,before 
laying his light head upon the pillow, and his 
heavy heart upon the mattress; he indited the 
subjoined epistle, which he despatched at day- 
break next morning:— 

“Madam—for your own sake, I hope you will 
be silent upon what took place last night. If 
the matter does not transpire before the end 
of one week, I shall again attempt to take you 
by storm. Should it leak out, however, in the 
meantime, through such an embodied sieve as 
I know you to be, I shall not be able to survive 
the disgrace of this business, and shall forth- 
with hang myself with your garter, which is no 
doubt the right sort of string for such a pur- 
pose; and I advise you to apply the left one to 
the same end upon yourself; in which case 
neither of us will be worsted; though the cords 
be so called. Should you decline this counsel, 
my will provides for you the following bequests; 

Item, my dissevered queue—the facsimile of 
that worn by the late Matthew Stradleberg, 
Esquire, Hogreeve, etcetera, defunct—to be 
preserved in perpetual remembrance of his 
official ingenuity in the science of pig-catching, 
it being his custom always to inveigle said ani- 
mal, in extremis. 

Item, the worsted riband accompanying—two 
and a half yards in length; once constituting a 
precious ligament in the sight of its original 
owner—since immortalized as having been the 
death of the donor. | 

Item, my other shirt, a tender tribute of un- 
ruffled esteem—for no choler remains in its bo- 
som. 

Item, my best corduroys, lined with topsail 
duck, beseeching the fair Jemima to assume 
them forthwith, in place of the threadbare in- 
expressibles which always should have pertain- 
ed to her late lord.” 

We must here interpose our own shears, and 
cut short this melancholy tale. The catastro- 
phe is at hand. The following week saw Jona- 
than and Jemima united by the cords of Hymen. 


‘The forfeited quality-binding was restored; and 


the dislocated peruke was shortly afterwards 
sold to a celebrated wigmaker, who protruded 
it, in hideous extension, from his shop-window. 
as an emblem of his handicraft.—Nantucket In- 
quirer. 


From Waldie’s Circulating Library. 

The Diary of Luc’ Antonia Viterbi, 
Kept by him during the time he was star ving himself 
to death in the prisons of Corsica, in 182). 

The following very extraordinary journal is 
extracted from an agreeable, but at the same 
time very unpretending little work, entitled 
Sketches of Corsica, written by Mr. Benson of 
the English Chancery Bar. Mr. B. has givena 
preliminary explanation of the circumstances 
that led to Vite: bi’s condemnation to death, re- 
specting which, it is only necessary to say, that 
he was born at Penta, in Corsica, in 1769, re- 
ceived a good education, and devoted himself to 
literary pursuits until the French Revolution 
began to engage the attention of his country- 
men; he and his father were among its most emi- 
nent advocates. Becoming entangled in poli- 
tical warfare he was imprisoned, and during the 
period of his incarceration one of his brothers 
actually died of grief, exclaiming that intrigue 
and malevolence would prevail over the innos 
cence of Luc’. The court sat for sixteen day 
successively, and on the 16th day of Septem” 
ber, 1821, he was condemned to the guillotine’ 


and even when sentence was passed, retained 
his wonted firmness, and only thought of saving 
himself from the disgrace of a public execution. 
With this view he appealed from the decision of 
his judges, only to gain time to effect his pur- 
pose. He starved himself to death; expiring on 
the 21st of December, after eighteen days’ ab- 
stinence from food. The journal is the only 
one on record kept under similar circumstances. 

“This remarkable man was about five feet 
six inches in height, with a countenannce dark 
and expressive. His character was a compound 
of good and bad qualities. Asa husband and 
father, he was irreproachable; to his relations, 
his friends, and his followers, he was always ge- 
nerous; to his enemies implacable. As to his 
religious opinions he was a deist. 

‘** The energies of his mind equalled those of 
his body. His memory was so good that with 
twice reading he is known to have repeated 
ninety unconnected Latin words. Even after 
his condemnation, and whilst in prison, he wrote 
poems on his misfortunes, and kept a journal of 
his time. The accuracy of the journal, which 
is here printed, as far as regards the facts, is 
known to those who attended him.” 


Journal, begun Nov. 25th, 1821, by Luc’ Antunio 
Viterbi, condemned to death. 

Nov. 25th.—At ten o'clock in the morning I 
ate with appetite and abundantly. At three 
P. M. I took eleven drops of a narcotic prepa- 
ration. Till eleven at night I was awake, but 
very tranquil; an agreeable heat crept through 
my veins, the diarrhoea was stopped, and the 
pains entirely ceased. About elevenI fell asleep, 
and slept soundly tillone. One of the keepers 
then asked me if I was asleep, and I had hardly 
the power to tell him that I was awake. 

26th.—I fell asleep suddenly, and passed four 
hours in a profound lethargy, woke about half 
past five. I then passed some hours between 
sleeping and waking till eleven; very sweet 
sleeps, interrupted by short dreams. After 
eleven, the sleepiness decreased, but did not 
entirely cease, and I passed the day without any 
uneasiness. I perceived that the narcotic elixir 
no longer operated upon my frame. I finished 
the day of the 26th very tranquilly. At night I 
had a conversation with the keepers of the pri- 
son and three soldiers of the guard, which last- 
ed till midnight. 

27th.—About one o’clock I began to sleep, 
and slept till after half past three. 
ter past four I fell asleep again for more than an 


At a quar- 


the fauces dry—excessive thirst. At half Past 
eight in the same state, except a slight pain in 
the heart; the pulse in the left hand exhibits 
oscillations different from those of the right; that 
is, they announce the derangement occasioned 
by privation of food, 

6th.-During the former part of the day] 
lost my courage and good sense. My situation 
could not be more distressing. All other means 
thought certain were denied me. Every report. 
every word, flattered a mind enfeebled by mig. 
fortunes. The physician advised me to eat: as. 
suring me that abstinence from food would cer. 
tainly prolong my life a fortnight. The exces. 
sive delicacy of the advocate, Mari, is the cause 
of my present sufferings; I determined to {ill 
my stomach, in the hope that the excess would 
produce a good effect; on the contrary, it de. 
feated the end, and stopped the diarrhoea; in 
short; I have been unsuccessful and unhappy in 
every thing* 

_ Oth.—No fever, yet four days have elapsed 
since [ ate or drank. I deserve pity and com. 
passion, and not reproach. I began with the 
firmness of a Cato, and the end shall corres. 
pond with the beginning. I suffer burning thirst | 
and devouring hunger with imperturbable cour. 
age and firmness, and unalterable constancy.— 
At ten o’clock of the same day pulse regular 
and feeble. My head begins to be confused. 
At precisely mid-day the right pulse began sen. 
sibly to intermit; this was still more marked 
and distinct in the left. Atthree, pulse ex- 
tremely weak, but no longer intermitting— 
sight vacillating. At six the pulse ceased to 
intermit, and became stronger and more regular, 
At nine, prostration of strength—pulse tolerable 
regular—mouth dry. Twelve strange variations 
in the pulse; itis now weak but regular: mouth 
and fauces parched; tranquil sleep for about 
half an hour. 

7th.—At half past six I slept tranguilly for 
more than four hours. At waking, swimming 
in the head—burning thirst—pulse in great 
agitation, At nine o’clock, calm pulse till half 
past eight; convulsive motion, with intermissions 
in the left pulse—slower intermission in the 
right—thirst diminished, At noon pulse regular, 
At two, burning thirst, feeble pulse, but no fe- 
brile action. At four, distinct intermissions in 
both pulses. At six, pulse perfectly calm.— 
for twelve hours great thirst, with bitterness in 
a mouth—tranquil pulse—quiet in every other 
part. 


8th.—At four in the morning, burning thirst; 


hour. On waking I found myself pretty strong, regularity and calm in the rest of the frame, 
and in no respect out of order, except that my/ with a few hours of very quietsleep. At eight 
mouth wasa little bitter. I have now reached! very quiet sleep for two hours—mouth exceed- 


the end of the second day passed without eat- 
ing, and without feeling any inconvenience, or 
experiencing any want. 

[The copy is here defective; there is no men- 
tion of the four days intervening between the 
29th of November and the 2d of December. } 

Dec. 2d.—To day at 3 o’clock, I ate with 
appetite, and passed a very tranquil night. 

3d.—Monday, without eating or drinking, 
and without being distressed by the privation. 

4th.—Tuesday, without taking food or drink 
of any kind; both the day and night I passed in 
a state which would have encouraged any one 
who was not in my situation. My whole body 
was in the most favorable state. 

5th.—The night preceding this day I passed 
without sleeping, although I suffered from no 
physical restlessness; my mind alone was ina 
great tumult. In the morning it was more calm; 
during the day the same. It is now two Pp. m. 
and for three days my pulse has shown no fe- 
brile action; it isa little more rapid, and the 
pulsation more heavy and obtuse; | feel no un- 
easiness of any kind. The stomach and bowels 
are ina state of perfect quiet; and the head 
clear and the imagination active and ardent; the 
sight extremely clear; no anxiety for food or 
drink; indeed, I feel no appetite for either. In 
an hour the third day will have elapsed since I 
began to abstain from food. Mouth free from 
bitter taste—hearing acute—feeling of vigour 
throughout the whole body. Abouthalf past 41 
closed my eyes for a few minutes, but a trem- 
bling through my whole frame soon woke me. 
About half past five I began to feel pains in my 
left breast, but not fixed. The pulse begins to 
extend towards the elbow like a very fine 
thread. After eight I slept quietly for an hour, 
and found my pulse in a state of the most per- 
fect calm. ‘Towards half past nine a sweet and 


ingly parched—burning throat—fauces very 
dry—tongue so foul as to prevent my speaking. 
Twelve o’clock—At eleven, intermitting pulse 
—perfect calm at noon—continual and burning 
thirst-—Four o’clock—At intervals placid slum- 
ber of half an hourand more. At waking, 
swimming in the head for two minutes—-calm 
and regularity in the pulse--continual and burn- 
ing thirst—gntire quiet in the rest of the body— 
failure of strength. Eight o’clock—Pulse vi- 
gorous, intermitting at every third beat—tran- 
quillityin all the rest of the body—burning 
thirst.— Ten o’clock—Pulse intermitting at 
every third beat, with very quick vibration— 
burning thirst. Twelve o’clock—An_ hour’s 
sleep; at waking, frightful swimming of the 
head—disordered and intermitting pulse-- 
burning thirst—general weakness, particularly 
in the night, 

9th—Three o’clock. In thisinterval an hour 
of repose; after which light-headedness, accom- 
panied by the fore-mentioned symptoms. At 
six, an hour’s sleep, followed by the same symp- 
toms. <Atten—since seven, the pulse no longer 
presents feeble oscillations nor any intermission; 
extreme weakness in the pulsation; burning 
thirst. Atthree, re. x. In this interval half an 
hours placid sleep; at the end of which, inter- 
mitting pulse, slight swimming in the head,burn- 
ing and incessant thirst. Afterwards head tran- 
quil, perfect quiet inthe stomach and bowels, 
and regular pulsation; between noon and two 
o’clock the ears, nese, and hands cold; now 
these parts are all hot. Ateight, pulse strong 
and regular, head clear, stomach and bowels 
easy, sight clear, hearing acute, burning 
thirst, the whole body vigorous. Ten o’clock 
—the fear of ignominy alone, and not the 
fear of death, has determined me firmly to 
abstain from every sort of food and drink; in the 


eth evil.” A conviction of the truth instantly | During this protracted session, and although he | sound sleep till eleven; very sensible weakness | execution of this, my strange and extraordinary 
flashed upon Jonathan’s mind. All his suspi-| knew of the unhappy death of his brother, Luc’ | of pulse, but regular and deep; no alteration | project, I suffer the most terrible agonies and 5 
cions were confirmed. Yet—could Jemima| Antonio defended himself with a presence of| otherwise. At midnight, perfect calm in my | tortures. g 
Stradleberg have possibly intended to make! mind and courage that astonished every one, | whole frame, particularly in the pulse. Atone! My courage and my innocence give me ; 
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strength sufficient to rise above the ese 
suffering occasioned by so long an nage . 
1 pardon the judges who condemned me from 
sincere conviction: I swear eternal and impla- 
cable hatred, which shall be transmitted to my 
most remote descendants, to the infamous, de- 
testable, and sanguinary Boucher, the monster 
of iniquity, Who, acting from the impulse of his 

10th.—Eight o’clock in the morning. Regu- 
lar pulse—burning thirst till six, but decreasing 
considerably from six to eight. Two hours of 
tranquil sleep at two different intervals—light- 
headedness at wakings—very feeble pulse, but 
regular. If it is true that in the Elysian fields 
we retain a faithful recollection of the things of 
this world, I shall always have before my eyes 
the image of the protector of innocence and 
truth, the respectable counsellor Abbatuccl: 
may all the favours of fortune and of heaven 
rain upon him and all his posterity. This wish 
proceeds from a heat overflowing with the sin- 
cerest gratitude. At twelve o’clock, head firm 
—stomach and bowels—sight clear—hearing 
acute—the regularity of the pulse continues— 
the thirst resumes also its power—I_ still con- 
tinue to take snuff with pleasure—I feel no de- 
sire to eat. At ten, incessant and most ardent 
thirst—pulse regular, though a little accelera- 
ted. I had a strong desire fur food several times 
in the afternoon, otherwise I was easy and tran- 
quilin the rest of my body. 

11¢h.—At six in the morning. From ten 
o'clock last night, pulse regular, with strong 
beating: before midnight great avidity for food 
—inextinguishable thirst—tranquil sle~p for an 
hour. On awaking after midnight I found my 
pulse diminished in strength, but preserving the 
same regularity; in the following morning, 
tranquil sleep—thirst rather more endurable— 
pulsations very feeble, and announcing the near 
termination of my life. I have undert:ken and 
executed a project, perhsps the most extraordi- 
nary and extravagant that was ever conceived 
by man. I have executed it with an endurance 
of the most dreadful and incredible sufferings, 
in order to free my family, my relations, and 
my friends from ignominy and dishonour; to 
deprive my enemies of the satisf»ction of seeing 
my head fall under the stroke of the guillotine, 
and to show the atrocious, iniquitous, and infa- 
mous Boucher what is the temper and the cha- 
racter of the brave Corsicans; when he knows 
the manner in which I have finished my day, he 
must tremble, lest some one, emulous of my vir- 
tue, should resolve to revenge the innocent 
victim of his iniquities and intrigues. Two 
o'clock, p. mM. The extreme weakness has de- 
creased for the last hour: the pulse has resum- 
ed its vigour, and has preserved, up to this time, 
a regularity which alarms me. My whole body, 
without exception, experienced no deragement 
or alteration, but I perceive a sensible diminu- 
tion in my strength. Six o’clock.—My intel- 
lectual faculties are now in their natural and 
usual state: the thirst is burning, but tolerable 
—the hunger has entirely ceased. My physical 
strengt!: diminishes sensibly—the pulse is weak 
but regular—the sight clear—the stomach and 
bowels give me no uneasiness whatever. Ten 
o’clock.—Pulse feeble and regular—thirst ex- 
tremely burning—no desire to eat; all the rest 
of my frame, whether physical or moral, is in a 
state which announces no derangement or de- 
cay. Deus in nomine tuo saluum me fao, et in 
virlute tua libera me. In these few Latin words 
are comprised and bound up all my religious 
principles. Since my seventeenth year I have 
always believed in a God, the creator of the 
universe, the rewarder of the good, and the se- 
vere chastiser of the wicked: from that time I 
no longer believed in vain. 

12¢h.—Rose in the morning: from ten o’clock 
last night till one o’clock in the morning, no 
change or alteration; lethargic sleep for four 
hours and a half; on awaking, the motions of 
the pulse and the state of the whole body exhi- 
bited nothing but mortal presages, and all my 
senses were in a complete prostration. In this 
state I remained for more than an hour. At 
half past six I revived; at this moment my 
pulse is weak but quite regular, and the 
thirst somewhat abated. At ten o’clock, pulse 
a little weaker but regular; no appetite for 
food, but most ardent thirst; the intellectual 
faculties in a perfectly sound state; continual 
watchfulness; strength in all parts of the body. 
Ten at night—Thirst intense—pulse very weak 
and irregular—cessation of the movement of 
the systole and diastole of the heart for several 
hours; constant watchfulness—universal lan- 
ee fatigue, and inability to bear the 


13th.—Ten in the morning—At midnight the 
pulse became extremely feeble and intermitting 
— intense thirst--general prostration of strength. 
At this crisis my understanding abandoned me, 
and without the concurrence of my judgment, 
stimulated by an intolerable thirst, [ took the 
jug of water and drank a large draught; this in- 
creased the coldness of the parts; an instant af- 
terwards my hands, feet, nose and ears became 
icy cold; the pulse then entirely ceased to beat 
—all the symptoms were mortal.+ The phy- 
sician arrived an hour before; in the convulsive 
moments, in which I no longer retained the use 
of my reason, he asked me if I wished for any 
thing, and offered me some wine; four or five 
spoonsful which were given me, restored me to 
strength and life. After the wine I again drank 
a considerable quantity of cold water; I now find 
myself in nearly the same state in which I was 
yesterday morning, but the thirst is considera- 
bly abated, and I can bear it without great dif- 
ficulty. Two o’clock—thirst endurable—pulse 
regular but weak—no remarkable uneasiness in 
any part of the body—no appetite for food— 
the pulsation of the heart entirely stopped. 
Six o’clock--the motion of the heart entirely 
ceased—pulse weak and low—thirst not en- 
tirely insufferable—no appetite for food—head 
clear--sight acute—intellectual faculty in a per- 
fectly good state. Ten at night—after half an 
hour, a very tranquil sleep; I felt a slight cold- 
ness over the whole of the body, the pulse had 
ceased or was almost imperceptible—thirst to- 
lerable—-intellectual faculties in their natural 
state, and quite unimpaired) The coldness, 
though slight, continues, and extends over all 
the limbs—feet hot—nose and ears cold. 
14th.—One o’clock—after the convulsions 
described above, three hours of undisturbed 
sleep, attended by dreams, not of a kind to sad- 
den or bewilder the imagination, but placid and 
calm. At awaking, burning thirst—pulses very 
weak, those of the heart almost entirely motion- 
less—-mental faculties perfect- physical strength 
somewhat more declined than on the preceding 
day. Seven inthe evening—since one o’clock, 
p.m. the degree of thirst is increased beyond 
measure. The beatings of the pulse are some- 
times strong, at other times very weak, but al- 
ways regular; the movements of the heart en- 
tirely ceased, the physical and moral powers 
are in as good a state as the enfeebled condition 
of my body permits. Every body has abandon- 
ed me; but I preserve, and will preserve, so 
long as I live, the best of my possessions—my 
constancy. 

Monday evening, the 10th of the current 
month, the intensity of the thirst was so violent 
that, having filled my mouth with water, I could 
not resist, and was obliged to swallow it. In 
the convulsion of the 12th [ drank more than a 
glass of water in the presence of the physician, 
and in a similar crisis on the 18th, more than 
half a glass: in the whole it could not amount 
to more than half a pint, and this in twelve days 
andahalf. Ten at night—The thirst insuffer- 
able, as it had been during the whole day—pul- 
sations febrile—heat through the whole body; 
the symptoms announcing convulsion like those 
of the two preceding nights. Since the 2d of 
December I have been deprived of consolation; 
no news of my family; my relations in the town 
have been prohibited approaching this garrison; 
seven inexorable soldiers have been posted 
night and day in the small room in which I am 
confined, observing, with inquisitorial regard, 
my slightest motions, gestures or words; so Lar- 
barous and strange a precaution is more fitted 
for the prisons of a seraglio of a Pacha of St. 
Jean d’Acre, than those of the humane governor 
of France. ‘They want to prevent my dying; 
but Lhope and trust that I shall render abor- 
tive and useless all the efforts, means, and mea- 
sures employed by the ministry. 

15/4. —Ten in the morning—From ten in the 
evening till three in the morning, pulse strong, 
febrile heat over the whole body-—intense 
thirst—placid sleep till six-—faintness and 
swooning for halfan hour. At half past six I 
recovered .my senses; no pulsation tll seven; 
from seven to twelve pulse extremely slender 
and low. 

16/h..—From ten till four, burning thirst, 
calm in all other respects; from four, pulse 
strong, accompanied by febrile heat. At one 
in the morning tranquil sleep; at two failure of 
the pulse; at three the pulse began to be felt, 
but very feeble, It is near seven, and the mo- 
tion is so weak as to make me think that the 
end of my days and of my sufferings is at hand, 

This journal, after my death, will be com- 
mitted to my nephew Giovan Gerolamo Guer- 


rini, who will take copies of it to the Signors 
Presidents Mezard, Pasqualini Suzzoni, and a 
fourth to Signor Rigo, whom [ entreat to fulfil 
my wishes, which I previously expresse¢ ‘to 
him by word of mouth. 

17th.—At ten oclock—The whole of yester- 
day was very tranquil; thirst bearable—pulse 
regular—sight clear—head unoppressed—stom- 
ach and bowels perfectly easy. To-day I find 
myself in the same state; my pulse however is 
extremely weak. I die with a mind pure and 
innocent; and I finish my days with the tran- 
quility of Socrates, Senaca, and Petronius. 

18/h.—At eleven o‘clock—I am about to end 
my days with the serene death of the just. Hun- 
ger no longer torments me—thirst has entirely 
subsided; the stomach and bowels are perfectly 
tranquil, my head is unclouded, and my sight 
clear; in short, a universal calm reigns not only 
in my heart and in my conscience, but over my 
whole body. The few moments which I have to 
live glide placidly away, as the water of a small 
brook flows through a beautiful and delicious 
plain. The lamp willsoon be extinguished from 
the want of food for the flame. 

(Signed) Antonio VITERBI. 

Here terminates the journal; but Viterbi did 
not die until the 20th. Just before he expired 
he stretched himself out, as on the former oc- 
casion, adding, “Iam prepared to leave this 
world,” and then died instantly. 


* Viterbi at first attempted to destroy himself by 
epium. Failing in that attempt, and after a tempo- 
rary abstinence of several days, he ate toa forced 
excess, conceiving death might be produced by those 
means; but he was here again disappointed, Star- 
vation was his last resource. 

+ Thus much of the original journal occurs in Vi- 
terbi’s own hand-writing; the rest, however, was dic- 
tated, approved of, and signed by him. 
private animosity, has endeavoured to complete 
the sacrifice of an entire, respectable, and inno- 
cent family through mere revenge. The last- 
mentioned symptoms continue, tranquil pulse, 
burning thirst. 

¢ Atthis time Viterbi flattered himself that death 
was at hand, and stretching himself out on his pallet, 
exclaimed to the soldiers who were guarding him, 
**Look how well I have myself out!” 


Saturpay, JuLy 26, 1834. 


Ingenuity and Roguery. 

We yesterday witnessed the evidences of 
one of the most ingenious and systematic at- 
tempts to fire a house, that ever occurred in 
this or any other country. It wil! be remem- 
bered that on the evening of Monday last, after 
the procession, an alarm of fire was given; the 
engines proceeded to a house in Library street, 
a few doors above Fourth, occupied by Messrs. 
T. & J. Doughty,—burst the doors open, 
and soon succeeded in suppressing the flames. 
The evidences of design and guilt were after- 
wards discovered. ‘The incendiary must have 
laboured for some days, before he was able to 
complete his preparations. The house is a 
three story brick building, and has been occu- 
pied by the Doughtysas a workshop, for some 
time past. It seems, however, that for the 
last month or two, they have had exclusive 
possession. 

The first operation of the incendiary was to 
make a mould for a wax candle, to weigh four 
or five pounds. The candle was made ac- 
cordingly, consisting of yellow wax, white 
turpentine, and other combustible material.— 
This candle was placed in a tin canister, pro- 
vided for the purpose, with holes disposed 
in various parts of it, through which wicks 
well oiled and turpentined were drawn—a 
larger wick running through the centre of the 
candle. The candle and canister were placed 
in a wooden box in acorner of the room, on 


the first floor, through which, a hole had 


been cut, in order when the whole mass 
of combustibles should be on fire, to per- 
mit a portion to drop through into the cellar. 
Around this box, paper shavings, shingle sha- 
vings, oiled paper, and a variety of combusti- 
ble articles, were disposed; and in order to 
prevent the smoke from the candle from circu- 
lating through the room, forcing its way out of 
the crevices, and of thus attracting the atten- 
tion of the passers-by, a pipe had been made 
and attached to the tin canister, for the purpose 
of conveying the smoke up the chimney. 

Further, the various turpentined wicks, 
passing from the candle through the sides of 
the canister, were carried through holes cut 
in the floor for the purpose, into the second 
story—and here again papers were strewed, 
account books nicely disposed to take fire, and 
trains of combustible matter arranged, clearly 
with the object of destroying, not only the 
house, but every article it contained. In the 
second story, for example, in order to al- 
low the incendiary an opportunity of saw- 
ing through the floor, in a corner of the room, 
and of thus making a communication with the 
fire below, several shelves had been sawed 
off, and afterwards carefully re-placed with 
books, papers, engravings, &c. upon them.— 
The candle was found burning, but it seems 
that the rogue was doomed to disappointment, 
in consequence of the slow progress made by 
the fire, or rather in consequence of the gra- 
dual pace with which the wax was exhausted. 
When discovered, not one fourth of the candle 
had disappeared—the papers in the immediate 
vicinity had taken fire, and a small portion of 
the adjoining wood work. At all events, in- 
genious and perfect as the system might have 
seemed, the house has not been destroyed, and 
the whole scheme of viliany has been detected. 
It is said that Mr. Doughty, which of them we 
are unable to say, left town a week ago, and 
that the property in the house was insured to 
the amount of six thousand dollars! The Mayor 
has ordered an examination of the premises, 
and an investigation of all the circumstances. 
Several hundred citizens visited the building 
yesterday, and examined the various prepara- 
tions for the grand display of fire works. 

Since the above was written, we have been 
informed that Mr. Thomas Doughty has re- 
sided in Boston for the last year, and that Mr. 
John Doughty is the individual who of late oc- 
cupied the house in Library street. He was 
seen in New York about a week ago. The 
brothers are the publishers of the Cabinet of 
Natural History. 


T'heatrical—Matthews, Macready, Young 
Kean, and Ellen Tree, are shortly expected to 
arrive at New York from Liverpool. May- 
wood is also expected, with several of the best 
actors of the age. 

Forrest will leave New York for France, 
in the packet of the first. J. R. Scott has ef- 
fected an engagement with the managers of 
the Bowery, and will leave Philadelphia in a 
few days. Mrs. and Miss Duff are here. What 
has become of Booth? We learn that a young 
American female, of much promise, will make 
her appearance at Drury Lane, early in the 
ensuing season. 

Waldie’s Circulating Library, issued on 
Tuesday, contains another postion of the inte- 
resting Memoirs of Latude—further extracts 
from the Doctor—literary novelties, &. We 
neglected to notice the admirable article in the 
preceding number, on Cooper’s letter to his 


countrymen, or plea for despotism. It is a 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


scorching criticism, written with skill and 
| power, and completely demolishes the politi- 
cal novelist. We shall endeavour to find 
_ space for a few extracts in the course of a day 


or two. 


The Governor of Mississippi has offered a 
reward of. two hundred dollars, for the arrest 
and delivery of Jacob Skinner, charged with 
the murder of J. Jennings, Esq. Post Master 
at Port Gibson, in that state. ‘There are now 
1300 dollars offered for the apprehension of 
Skinner. 


FELIX MURRAY. 

We iearn that the Sheriff has received from 
Gov. Wolf, the death-warrant of Felix Mur- 
ray. He will be executed on the 15th August 
next. 


CHOLERA ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 

The Randolph (Ten.) Recorder of the 21st 
of June, says:—“‘This desolating pestilence 
still traverses the lower part of the Mississip- 
pi. Several boats have lately passed up from 
Orleans, having buried from 8 to 15 passen- 
gers. The Kentuckian passed up last Tuesday, 
having buried 18, principally Dutch emigrants. 
The disease breaks out and confines itself al- 
most exclusively among crowded deck passen- 
gers, who neglect all necessary precautions of 
cleanliness, and against exposure to the burn- 
ing sun and‘night air. Prudence, cleanliness, 
and pure air, form at this time a sufficient safe- 
guard against its ravages. 


DISTRESSING SUICIDE. 

The following isa copy of a letter from 
the Postmaster at Milledgville, Ga.—* A most 
dreadful gloom hangs over our community, in 
consequence of Judge Lamar having committ- 
ed suicide at half past 6. P. M. yesterday, in 
a fit of insanity—there was no other cause, as 
he was perfectly happy in his relations, private 
and public—eminently blessed in his family— 
in the possession of honour, competence, and 
growing prospects.” 

Columbia Bridge.—We learn from the Lan- 
caster Union, that a single floor has been laid 

_on this structure, and that on Friday last the 
stages passed it for the first time. It is ex- 
pected that the second floor will be put down 
in a week or two, when the bridge will be de- 
clared open for travellers. 

More Forgeries—The Richmond Compiler 
of Tuesday says: “Thomas C. Powell, keeper 
of the Eagle Hotel in this city, and late of 
Petersburg, absconded a few days ago, having 
forged, as we learn, the signature of his father, 
Mr. Edwin Powell, of his brother, Mr. Wil- 
son Powell, and of Messrs. William R. John- 
son and Peterson Goodwin, to negotiable 
notes, which he got shaved in this city. The 
loss will probably fall on gentlemen very ca- 
-pable of sustaining injuries of the same sort. 
We hear of the arrest of another individual, 
charged with similar offences.” 


Melancholy Suicide—Dr. John P. Declary 
of Louisville, Ky. committed suicide on the 
morning of the fourth inst. For several days 
before the fatal act, he was affected at intervals 
with a slight alienation of minds On the af- 
ternoon Of the 2nd instant, at his own solicita- 
tion, and with the concurrence of several me- 
dical friends, he was taken tothe city hospital. 
His indisposition, apparently, was extremely 
‘slight, and no one dreamed of the catastrophe. 


victim. Between thehours of four and five on 
the following morning, he took the lancet which 
he usually carried about his person, and open- 
ed the carotid artery on each side of his neck. 
The incisions were small—that on the right 
side not larger than the puncture in an ordinary 
case of blood-letting. The act was evidently 
committed with singular composure. A gen- 
tleman, who was sleeping in the apartment, 
had been conversing with the Doctor a few mo- 
ments before, and was awoke by the gushing 
of the blood. ‘The attendant who was lying 
awake on the floor was aroused by the same 
sound. No groan or exclamation escaped the 
dying man. He quietly composed himself up- 
on his bed with a gentle smile upon his coun- 
tenarice as if he were lying down to a pleasant 
dream. ‘That smile remained upon his lips af- 
ter they were closed forever. The Louisville 
Journal, from which we gather these particu- 
lars, pays a high tribute to the memory of Dr. 
D. It is said that his popularity was univer- 
sal, and that all who knew him loved him. 


The Rioters. 
The New York Court of Sessions was on 


Monday, as we learn from the Courier and 
Enquirer, occupied with the trial of such of 
the persons taken up during the late riots, as 
have not put in bail for their appearance, of 
whom the following were convicted: viz. Peter 
Van Loan, Luke Williams, Thomas Kelley, 
John Wilson, Thomas Dow, Edward James, 
and Andrew Rourke for being concerned in the 
mob on the night of Friday the 11th instant in 
the neighbourhood of the Five Points; Stephen 
Gordon arrested during the attack on Mr. 'Tap- 
pan’s house in Rose street on Wednesday night, 
and Jacob Young for assisting in an attack on 
the line of watchmen before Dr. Cox’s house 
in Charlton street on Thursday night. Seven 
others were tried and acquitted. Sentence will 
be pronounced this day on the persons convict- 
ed. The trial of those who are on bail, is post- 
poned till the next term. 


Fatal Occurrence.—A few days since, a 
daughter of Mr. Samuel Hess, of St. Clair 
township, Bedford county, lost her life under 
the following circumstances. ‘The family were 
at work in the corn-field, at some dis- 
tance, and in the course of the afternoon, ap- 
prehending a storm, Mr. Hess unhitched his 
horse, and placed his daughter on him, with 
the basket containing the dishes used at din- 
ner. The rattling of the dishes alarmed the 
horse, who began to trot. The father called 
to the child to throw the dishes off, which she 
did; but the rattle of the dishes as they struck 
the ground, alarmed the horse still more, and 
he dashed off at full speed. The girl lost her 
seat, and her feet became entangled in the 
gears, and thus she was dragged along for 
half a mile, until the horse was stopped. by 
one of the neighbours. When extricated from 
the gears the child was quite dead. It is sup- 
posed she was killed before the horse had ran 
more than three rods, as the hair, blood, and 
skin of her head were found on a large tree in 
the road. The head was entirely crushed, and 
she was otherwise greatly mangled. 


FATAL ACCIDENT.—A vessel arrived 
at our port on Monday last, with a number of 
passengers from Londonderry. While a small 
boat was lying at Race street wharf, containing 
a number of persons who were about to pro- 
ceed to the vessel in the stream, a man jumped 
on the gunwale of the boat, which immediately 
capsized, and five persons, two males and 


to, which it was about to hurry its unfortunate | three females, were drowned. 


POLICE 

On Monday evening last, the Police arrested 
no less than fourteen females and three males, 
at a house at the south-west corner of Bank 
street and Elbow Lane. They ‘vere taken be- 
fore the Mayor yesterday morning, and after a 
severe reprimand, were discharged. The keep- 
er of the house was ordered to give surety in 
$1,000 to appear at Court and answer the 
charge of keeping a disorderly dance house. 


MURDER. 

A man named Thomas Smith was murdered 
on Monday night last, on board of a canal boat 
on. the Schuylkill. ‘Three men have been ar- 
rested, charged with the perpetration of the 
foul deed. 

The Columbia Spy says,— The Bridge 
over the Susquehanna at this place is now so 
far advanced towards completion, one floor 
being laid across it, as to admit of the passage 
of the stage and light vehicles. As soon as 
the second floor, which is in progress, shall be 
put down, it will be entirely fit for use.” 


New Orleans is described as unusually 
healthy for the season. There had been no 
cases of malignant fever, and a few only of 
Cholera. 

The New Yorkers are about to organize a 
corps of ** MunicipaL Foor Guarps,”’ to aid on 
all occasions, the Mayor, Aldermen and Civil 
Authorities, in quelling disturbances and pre- 
serving the peace of the city. 


BLOODY AFFRAY. 


The Mobile Register, received yesterday, 
contains the following revolting particulars. 
They were communicated by a gentleman of 
Mobile, who at the time was in the neighbour- 


hood of the scene described. © 


A misunderstanding has existed since about the 
Ist of January last, between Robert Singleton and 
David English, Sen: in regard to the right of posses- 
sion to certain negroes, On the 4th of July, (and 
for six or seven months previous) they were in the 
possession of Singleton. On the latter day Wash- 
ington English aud David English Jr., sons of D. 
E. Sen. repaired to the plantation of R. Singleton in 
Baldwin county ,taking with them three white men, 
two or three Indians, and one or two negroes, the 
property of D. E. Sen. ‘They immediately took 
possession of the negroes, although one of them 
made so obstinate a resistance, and exhibited so de- 
termined a resolution never to be taken, he was 
killed on the spot by Washington English. ‘Uhe 
party then proceeded towards the plantation of D. 
Sen. Inthe meantime i. Singletou having re- 
ceived information of what had been done, immedi- 
ately setout, taking with him his oldest son, Juseph 
Singleton, to endeavor to intercept the party on the 
road. 

On Saturday morning the 5:h both parties met, 
(it was in Baldwin county, but 1 cannot designate 
the spot.) ‘The two Singletons and the tnglishes 
had each a double barrelled gun—on approaching 
each other, W. English told Kt, Singleton ‘* not to 
shoot, he would surrender.” Upon hearing this, KR. 
S. turned half round to speak to his son, and, at 


that moment, received a shot from D. E. Jr. onthe | 


shoulder,(itis not certain whether this shot or the one 
which immediately followed from W. E, killed J. 
Singleton) the shot was of sufficient force to turn 
R. 3, so as to face the Englishes, when he (R. Sin- 

gleton) fired at DE. and shot him in the head; R 

Singlcton’s was the second gun fired —just as he fired 
he saw his son J. Singleton fall dead at his feet 

—W. E. discharged one of his barrels at the very 
instant R. S. discharged bis at D. English, and 
wounded him (R. S.) imthe side, and before he, 
Singleion, recovered from the first effects o} the shot, 
he W. English levelled bis seeoud barrel whict 
snapped—W. English dropped his gun and fled, 
calling out to RS. **don’t shovt, don’t shoot;” his 
course was directed towards the prostrate body of 
his brother, one of the barrels of whose gan was 
still loaded. RK. Singleton supposing it was his de- 
en to get the gun, fired at bim and killed him ov 

spot. 

There was one other gun discharged, but by whom 
appears Uneertain—and it is equally uncertain whe- 
ther itdid any execution. The individuals who ac- 
companied the Englishes all fled after the first or se- 


cond diseharge—one of them was shot through the 
ear aud one of the negroes slightly wounded, 


Snmmary---One negro man killed by W. English 
W. English and Joseph Singleton killed on the Spot, 
D. English Jr. shot with several buck shot in the 
head---he was still alive on the evening of the 74, Bf 

but not the least hope of his recovery. R. Single, 
ton’s wounds are neither of them mortal, Unless F 
mortification takes place. His age is about 50, his 
exertions(having, after dispersing the opposite part 
arrested all the negroes, sent them back home, walk. 
ed half'a mile to where he had left his horse, anq 


speedily recover. 


From the Second Number of ‘Outre-Mer; a Pilgrimage by. 
yond the Sea.” 
The Baptism of Fire. 

As day was drawing to a close, and the rays of th 
setting sun climbed slowly up the dungeon wall, tle | 
prisoner sat and read in a tome with silver clasps. 
He was a man in the vigor of his days, with a pale 


worldly care than of high and holy thought. Hi @ 
temples were ‘already buld ; but a thick and curling 
beard bespoke the strength of manhood, and hiseye (7 
dark, full, and eloquent, beamed with all the enth. 
siasm of a martyr. 

The book before him wasa volume of the earl 
Christain Fathers. He was reading the Apologetic 
o! the eloquent Tertullian,the oldest and ablest write 


sed his eyes to heaven as if in prayer, and ther 

read on again in silence, At length a passage seem 

ed to touch his inmost soul. He read aloud; 
“Give us then, what names you please, from th: | 


menticians and Semaxians, because you fasten us ty 
to set us on fire; yet let me tell you, when we are 


in our most illustrious apparel. These are our vic 
torious palms and robes of glory; and mounted on 9 
our funeral pile we look upon ourselves in our tri- 7 
umphal chariot. No wonder, then, such passive 


quering sufferings. And therefore we pass for men % 
tion. However, that which you are pleased to call 5 


which under virtue’s standard lifts up your men of 7 
fame and glory and emblazons them to future ages.” 7 
He srose and paced the dungeon to and fro, with 
folded arms anda firm step. His thoughts held 
communion with eternity. 
**Father, which art in heaven!” he exclaimed; 
“give me strength to die, like those holy men of 


truth. 


heaven.”’ 

He again seated himself at his table, and read 
in that tome with silver clasps. 

This solitary prisoner was Anne Du Bourg, 4 
man, who feared not man. Once a merciful judge 
in that august tribunal, upon whose voice rer. 
life and death of those, who were persecuted for 
conscience’ sake, he was now himself an accused, 
—a couvicted heretic, condemned to the baptism of 
fire, because he wou!d not uorighteously condemn 
others. He bad dared to plead the cause of suffer- 


presence of the king himself to declare, that it was ¥ 
an offence to the anajesty of God to shed man’s 
blood in his name. Six weary months, trom June 
to December,—he had Jain a prisoner in that duo- 
geon, from which adeath by fire was soon to set 
him free. Such was the clemency of Henry the 
Second! 


As the prisoner read, his eyes were filled with 
tears. He still gazed npon the printed page, but it 
was a blank before hiseyes. His thoughts were far 


green valleys of Riom, and the Golden Mountains 
of Auvergne. Some simple word had called the 
vision of the past. He wasa child again, He was 
playing with the pebbles of the brook,—he was | 


at his mother’s knee, with his little hands clasped 
in hers. 


This dream of childhood was broken by the 
grating of bolts and bars, as the jailer opened bis 
prison door, 
league De Harley stood! at his side. 

** Thou here!” exclaimed the prisoner, surprised 


Un what errand hast thou come?” 

**On an errand of mercy,” replied De Harley. 
come to tli thee 

** That the hour of my death draws near?” 

** ‘Phat thoa mayst still be saved,” 

** Yes; if I will bear false witness against my God 
—barter heaven for earth—an eternity for a few brief 
days of woridiy existence. Lost, thou shouldst say, 
—lost, wot saved?” 

**No! saved!” cried De Harley with warmth; 
** saved from adeath of shame and an eternity 


heresy—and retura agaia to the bosom of the church, 
whicl those dost rend with strife and dissension.” 

**God judge between thee and me, which bas 
| embraced the truth.” 


then riding six or eight miles,) may all taken togeth, 9 
er, prove fatal, thought by his physician he wi) 7 


and noble countenance, that wore less the marks of fe” 


on the Latia Church. At times he paused, and 


instruments of cruelty you torture us by, call us Sax 7 
the trunks of trees and stick us about with faggots 7 


thus begirt and dressed about with fire, we are thes 4 4) 


heroes please not those they vanquish with such con- 4 
of despair, and violently bent upon our own destruc J 


madness and despair in us, are the very actions, 


old, who scorned to purchase life at the expense of Wy 
That truth has made me free; and though @ 
condemned on earth, | know that 1 am absolved in | 


the 


ing humanity before that dread tribunal, and in the 77 


away amid the scenes ot his childhood, amid the 7 


shouting to the echo of the hills,—he was praying /— 


A moment afterwards, bis former col- 


at the visit, “hou in the dungeon of an heretic! “a 


wo! Renotince this false doctrine—this abominable 
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d already 

more heavily upon those who 
so unjustly persecute me, Where is the king?— 
he who said, that with his own eyes he would be- 
hold me perish at the stake —he to whom the an- 
daunted Du Faur cried, like Elijah to Ahab, It is 
thou, who troublest Israel! Where is the king’— 
called through a sudden and Violent death to the 
iudgement-seat of heaven!—W here is Minard, the 
perseeutor of the just?—Slain by the hand of an as- 
cassin! It was not without reason, that [ said to 
him, when standing betore my aceusers, remble: 
believe the word of one, who is about to appear be- 
fore God; thou likewise shalt stand there soon,— 
thou, that sheddest the blood of the children of peace. 
—He has goue to his acconnt before me. sf 

“ And that menace has hastened thine own condem- 
nation. Minard was slain by the Huguenots, and it 
is whispered, that thou wert privy to his death.” 

“This at least might have been spared a dying 
man!” replied the prisoner, much agitated by so 
unjust and so unexpeeted an accusation. As | 
hope for mercy hereafter, J am innocent of the blood 
of this man, and of all knowledge of so foul a crime. 
But tell me, hast thou come here only to embitter 
my last hours with such an accusation as this? If so, 
I pray thee, leave me. My moments are precious. | 

d be alone. 
tow ffer thee life, freedom and haniness.” 

** Life—freedom—happiness! At the price thou 
hast set upon them, I scorn them all! Had the 
apostles and martyrs of the early christain church 
listened to such paltry bribes as these, where were 
now the faith in which we trust! These holy men 
Hear what Justin Mar- 
tyr says in his earnest appeal to Antonine the Pious, 
in behalf of the ehristains, who in his day were un- 
justty loaded with public odium and oppression. 

He opened the volume before him and read. 

« T could wish you would take this also into cons 
sideration, that what we say is really fcr your own 
cood; tor it isin our power ut any time to escape 
your torments, by denying the faith, when you ques- 
tion us about it; but we scorn to purchase life at the 


smites thee.”’ 


expense of a lie, for our souls are winged with a| 


desire of alife of eternal duration and purity, of an 
immediate conversation with God the father and 
maker of all things. We are in haste to be contes- 
sing and finishing our faith; being fully persuaded, 
that we shall arrive at this blessed state, if weap- 
prove ourselves to God by our works, and, by our 
obedience express our passion for that divine liie, 
which is never interrupted by any clashing evil.” 

The Catholic and the Huguenot reasoned long and 
earnestly tegether: but they reasoned in vain. Each 
was firmin his belief; and they parted to meet no 
more on earth. 

On the following day Du Bourg was summoned 
before his judges to receive his final sentence. He 
heard it unmoved, and witha prayer to God, that he 
would pardon those who had condemned him ac- 
tording to their consciences, He then addressed 
his jadges in an oration full of power and eloquence. 
It closed with these words: 

“And now, ve judges, if indeed you hold the 
sword of God as ministers of bis wrath, to take ven- 
geance upon those who do evil, beware, I charge 
you beware, how you condemn us. Consider well, 
what evils we have done, and before all things, de- 
cide whether it be just, that we shoald listen unto 
you, rather than unto God. Are you so drunken 
with the wine cup of the great sorceress, that you 
drink poison for nourishment? Are you not those, 
who make the people sin, by turaing them away 
from the service of God? And if you regard 
more the opinion of men thar that of Heaven, in 


® what esteem are you held by other nations and prin- 


cipalities and powers, for the martyrdoms you have 
coused in this blood-stained Phalaris? God grant, 
thou ervel tyrant, that by thy miserable death, thou 
may’st putan end to ourgroans! 

“Why weep ye? What means this delay? Your 
hearts are heavy within you. Your consciences are 
haunted by the judgment of God! And thus it is, 
that the condemned rejoice in the fires you have 
kindled, and think they never live better, than in the 
midst of consuming flames. Torments affright them 
not—insults enfeeble them not—their honour is re- 
deemed by death—he that dies is the conqueror, 
and the conquered he that mourns. 

**No! whatever snares are spread for us, whetever 
suffering we endure, you cannot separate us from 
the love of Christ. Strike then—slay—grind us to 
powder! Those who die in the Lord shall live again; 
we shall all be raised together. Condemn me as 
you will—I am a christian, and am ready to die 
for the glory of our Lord—tor the truth of the evan- 

elists, 
. * Quench, then, your fires! Let the wicked aban- 
donlis way, and retern unto the Lord, and be will 
have compassion on him. Live—be happy—and me- 
ditate on God, ye Judges! As for me, I go rejoicing 
to my death. What wait ye for? Lead me to the 
scaffold?”? 

They bound the prisoner’s hands,and bringing him 
forth from the council chamber, placed him open the 
cart that was to bear him to the Place de Greve.— 
Before and behind marched a guard of five hundred 
soldiers; for Du Bourg was loved by the people, and 
a popular tumult was apprehended. The day was 
overcast and sad; and ever and anon the sound of the 
tolling bell mingled its dismal clang with the solemn 
notes of the funeral march, They soon reached the 
place of execution, which was already filled with a 
dense and silent crowd. In the centre stood the gal- 


lows with a pile of faggots beneath it, and the hang- 
man, With a burning torch in his hand. But this fu- 
neral apparel inspired no terror in the heart of Da 
Bourg. A look of triumph beamed from his eye, and 
his countenance shone like that of an angel. With 
his own hands he divested himself of his outer gar- 
ments, and gazing round upon the breathless and 
sympathizing crowd, exclaimed: 

** My friends, I come not hither asa thief or a 
murderer; but it is for the gospel’s sake!”? 

A cord was then fastened round his waist, and 
he was drawn up into the air, At the same moment 
the burning toreh of the executioner was applied to 
the faggots beneath, and the thick volumes of smoke 
concealed the martyr from the horror-stricken crowd, 
One stifled groan arose from that vast multitude, 
like the moan of the sea; and all was hushed again, 
save the crackling of the faggots, and at intervals the 
funeral knell, that smote the very soul. ‘Lhe qui- 
vering flames darted upward and around, and an 
agonizing cry broke from the murky cloud. 

“My God! My God! forsake me not, that [ for- 
sake not thee!” 

The wind lifted the reddening smoke, like a 
veil, and the form of the martyr was seen to fall into 
the fire beneath, that glowed like a furnace seven 
times heated. In a moment it rose again, its garments 
all in flame: and again the faint halt-smothered ery of 
agony was heard, 

“‘My God! My God! forsake me not, that I for- 
sake notthee! 

Once more the quivering body descended into 
the flames; and once more it was lifted into the air, 
a blackened, burning cinder. Again and again this 
hellish mockery of baptism was repeated; till the 
martyr, with a despairing, suffocating voice, ex- 
claimed: 

*©Q God! I cannot die!” 

The chief executioner came forward, and either 
ni mercy to the dying man, or through fear of the 
populace, threw a noose over his neck and strangled 
the almost lifeless victim. Atthe same moment the 
cord which held the body was loosened, and it fell 
into the fire to rise no more. And thus was consum- 
mated the martyrdom of the Baptism of Fire. 


SALT vs. SUGAR, 


Some gentlemen of this city, after church on Sun- 
day last, treated their wives toa trip to Hoboken, 
and to some strawberries, when they got there. ‘The 
fruit appeared in fine order, and the mouths of the 
ladies began to water at the sight. 

“W hat charming looking strawberries!” said Mrs. 
Wiggins. 

‘Delightful! said Mrs. Figgins, 

*‘Admirable!” said Mrs. Spriggins. 

‘*And how nicely dusted over with white sugar!”” 
said Mrs. Wiggins. 

“Charming, charming!” said Mrs. Figgins. 

‘‘Never saw any thing like it,” said Mrs. Sprig- 

ins. 
: The temptation to fall to and eat, was too great 
to allow them to say more. But they had not tak- 
en above one or two mouthfuls, before 


“A change came o’er the spirit of their dream.” 


Instead of smiles, they began to make wry faces.— 
Mrs. Wiggins looked at Mrs. Figgins, and Mrs. 
Figgins at Mrs. Spriggins; and Mrs. Spriggins look- 
ed at both of them. And all three looked hard at 
their husbands. 

“Why, my dear, how salt this sugar is!” said 
Mrs. Wiggins to Mr.. Wiggins. 

“*So it is,as salt as brine,” said Mrs. Figgins, 
scowling upon Mr. Figgins. 

‘Indeed it is, Mr. Spriggins,” turning up her 
nose at her dear good man. 

“1 thought it tasted very queer for sugar,” said 
Mr. Wiggins. 

“So did I,” said Mr. Figgins. 

“And, faith, so did 1,” said Mr. Springgins. 

‘Fie, fie upon you!” said.Mrs. Spriggins; “you 
don’t know the difference between sugar and salt, 
my dear.” 

** No more don’t you, as I’m a living soul,” said 
Mrs. Figgins to her dear Mr. Figgins. 

‘Nor you neither,” said Mrs. Wiggins to Mr. 
Wiggins. 

“Well, if don’t know the difference,” exclaim- 
ed Mr, Wiggins, starting up, ‘Pll know the rea- 
son.” 

**So will 1,” said Mr. Figgins. 

** And so will 1,” said Mr. Spriggins. 

And they both started up, and went with Mr, 
Wiggins to the bar to see what in the name of pep- 
per and allspice made the sugar so salt. 

**Salt!”? said the barkeeper, ‘‘ is the sugar salt?” 

**Salt as the devil,” said Mr. Wiggins. 

“Salt as the very Old Nick,” said Mrs. Figgins, 

Salt as the nation,” said Mr. Spriggins. 

“That’s very strange,” said the barkeeper— ‘very 
strange indeed. I dont’t see how it could happen, 
unless—Ah, } see it now—Ahb, lL see it now—it’s ali 
as plain as day. “The sugar was taken out of the 
sal'-cellar, instead of the sugar bowl, as they hap- 
pened to stand close togetner. But the mistake 
shall be repaired. Bill,” speaking to the waiter, 
“carry some more strawberries in to No. 69, and 
see that they’re sweetened with sugar instead of 
salt.” 

The mistake was corrected; the scowling looks 
and wry faces of the Iadies vanished; and the party, 


forgetting the salt, enjoyed the sweet as though the 
salt had never been. (N. ¥. Trans. 


The Faithless Husband. 


From a work lately published. 

There is no suffering more acute than that felt by 
ar affectionate and sensitive mind, mourning over the 
violation of nuptial vows, This suffering is not con- 
jned to the unhappy woman, in the dwelling of po- 
yerty, who, at the midnight hour, trembles, as she 
hears the approaching feotsteps of her drunken hus- 
band. You may go into many an elegantly furnished 
abode, and find the broken-hearted wife and mother, 
surrounded by every exiernal comfort, and yet in 
solitude, and silenee, and tears. Where is nothing 
that will compensate for the neglects of those we 
love. ‘*l have seen,” says a quaint writer, **the ac- 
complished wife, before twenty moons had waned 
since she changed her name, sitting lone and solitary 
as the sparrow on the housetop. Perhaps her health 
was now so delicate that the nourishing care of her 
partner was almost necessary to her existence; but he 
was gone away to some political, literary, or perhaps 
to some dissipated elub. Perhaps he returns at mid- 
night, breathing the fumes of wine, and steaming with 
the smoke of segars.” 

You call him a brute who breaks his wife’s head; 
so he also isa brute who breaks her heart; and how 
many an unhappy wife sits friendless and alone, dur- 
ing all the hours of the evening, and even of the 
night, when her faithless husband is seeking his 
pleasures in other society. How painful must be her 
reflections on thus finding her fondest anticipations 
d’sappointed, and the fireside, at which she hoped to 
be blessed with sympathy and seciety, deserted and 
desolate. ‘That man deserves not the generous affec- 
tions of a wife, who will not invite her love by the 
respect and honour of personal attention. It 1s not 
a few gaudy trinkets and occasional freaks of fond- 
ness that can give your wife a happy heart, an! make 
her home a happy one. There must be real, sub- 
stantial kindness, the unequivocal evidence of love 
forthe soeiety and joys of home. 

is not unfrequently that a wife mourns over the 
ienated affections of her husband, when she has 
made no effort herself to strengthen and increase his 
attachment. She thinks, because he once loved her, 
he ought always to love her, and she neglects those 
attentions which first enchained his heart. Many a 
wife is thus the cause of her ownneglect and sorrow. 
That woman deserves not a husband’s generous love, 
who will not greet him with smiles as be returns 
from the labours of the day; who will not try to 
chain him to his home by the sweet enchantment of 
a cheerful room and a cheerful heart. ‘There is not 
one man ina thousand so unfeeling as to withstand 
= an influence, and break away from such a 
ome. 


The Wife of Lafayette. 
BY F. H. DAVIDGE, 

At the beginning of the French Revolution, we 
behold Lafayette standing forth, the foremost advo- 
cate of curtailment of royal prerogative, and of the 
restoration of their rights to the French people.-- 
When, in the fury of popular excitement, at a sub- 
sequent period, an attempt was made by the Parisi- 
ans to sacrifice the unfortunate Louis Louth, at Ver- 
sailles, together with his interesting family, we be- 
hold our hero, as the commander of the National 
Guards, jeoparding his life for their preservation, 
and snatching them from aimost inevitable destruc- 
tion. The advocate of rational liberty, he was on 
all occasions the stern opposer of the excesses of an- 
archy. He could not, either asa loyal Frenchman 
or as a republican, sanction the appalling scenes of 
bloodshed, by which the latter period of the French 
revolution was disgraced; in consequence of which, 
at a later period, we see him an exile from the 
country he would have died to save. Being thrown 
by the chances of fortune within the grasp of despo- 
tic sway, he became the victim of its jealousy, an‘ 
was made, during five long years, for the greater 
portion of which he was cut off from all communi- 
cation with those who were nearest aud dearest to 
his affections, to endure the tortures of imprison- 
ment. 

It was during this unhappy period, that the eom- 
panion of his life, the chosen one of his young af- 
tections, manifested such heroic devotion to hec per- 
secuted husband. She, together with her two daugh- 
ters, at the tender ages of 13 and 15, had been con- 
fined inthe loathsome apartment of a Parisian prison, 
where, entirely ignorant of the fate which had be- 
fallen the husband and father, they suffered for a long 
time the most painfal privations. So soon as they 
had regained their Jiberties, theip first object was to 
eather tidings respecting a friend so dear to them, 
and having ascertained that he was still lying in the 
dungeons of Olmutz, this devoted, exemplary wife, 
under an assumed name, proceeded to procure an 
audience with the Emperor of Austria. From this 
monarch she obtained, not her husband’s liberation, 
which was refused to her entreaties, but the melon- 
choly privilege of being, together with her daughters, 
imprisoned with him, She then proceeded to Ol- 
mutz, were she remained with the beloved partner of 
her affections, soothing his sorrow and beguiling his 
sufferings until the termination of his captivity, which 
took place about two years afterwards. It was also 
during this melancholy portion of Lafayette’s life, 
that our gallant countryman Huger, of Charleston, 
in company with Bollman a German, attempted, un- 
successtully, to liberate him, and acquired to them- 
selves immortal honor. Intereessions had been made 
in favour of the noble pvisoner, from various pow- 
erful quarters, and among the rest, the government 
of this country, but all without avail, unt) the young 


conqueror of Italy made his liberation a condition 
of his signing a treaty, at that time on foot, and the 
obtention of which was very desirable to the powers 
by whose sanction he was imprisoned, and thus glad- 


ened the hearts of thousands who had sympathized 
in bis sufferings, 


The Grass and the Flower. 
BY J. Ke. PAULDING, 


A lovely flower stood nlooming on a bush alone. 
It was the admiration of all, but most of itself. It 
unveiled US painted leaves in the sun; it glittered: 
with the dew of morning, and breathed pleasant fra- 
grance upon the air, Throned amid the fresh green 
leaves, which sheltered as well as ornamented it, no- 
thing could be more charming and graceful. Eve 
passer-by said, ‘* Look! what a beautiful lower?” 

Beneath this pretty and delicate creation of Provi- 
vidence, there spread a green meadow, nere swell- 
ing into gentle undulations, and here sloping till it 
fringed the bank of a running stream. The flower 
Inoked down on the lowly grass, and with a sneer- 
ing air and ina haughty tone, gave utterance to her 
thoughts: 

** Behold this insolent grass, what does it so close 
tome? How mean—how homely! How different 
in appearance and destiny from me! Never does it 
hear the admiring murmurs which I excite. No 
rainbow views streak its plain surface. It emits no 
fragrant odour, but remains to be trodden under foot 
by all who list, unvalued and unnoticed. I should 
like to know for what it was crested.” 

‘Ignorant and conceited flower,” replied the grass, 
“that question might better be asked of thyself; for 
thou art as useless, idle, and fleeting, as thou art 
pretty. ‘True, the scent which rises from thy silken 
leaves is grateful, but where will it be to-morrow? 
The gleaming of thy soft colours, too, amid the vere 
dant leaves, is agreeable; but how soon will they fade 
on the ground? Evanescent child of vanity! [ have 
witnessed the brief existence and death of a thous- 
and such as thou, living unvalued and perishing une 
mourned; and dost thou sneer at me because my 
stem is not so slender and brittle, my blade so fair 
as thine? Know that the wise regard me, even for 
my beauty, more than they do thee. I spread over 
the earth a carpet of velvet. I clothe the uplifted 
hills in mantles of verdure. I furnish food to hun- 
dreds of animals, who derive from me the power to 
gratify man with the most delicious luxuries. The 
wind blows over me, and hurts me not. The san- 
shine falls on me, and | am yet unwithered. The 
snows of winter cover me, and Lam ready to beau- 
tify the earliest spring. Even the steps of the many 
who tread upon me, do not prevent my growing ever 
bright and cheerful; and heaven has blessed me with 
a colour of all others the most grateful to human 
eyes. 

The saucy flower was about to reply, when a pas- 
ser-by plucked it, admired its pretty hues, and threw 
it away. 


Fortune. 


BY JAMES HOGG. 

I believe that no man with a very large fortune or 
estate can betruly happy. Itis a strange enigina, 
hut it is true, that he feels no wants but the want of 
happiness in those very blessings which other men 
covet, I believe that the nobleman is happier than 
his sovereign; L believe that the farmer is happier 
than his lord; and 1 believe that a truly virtuous ser- 
vant is the happiest of all. The principal reason for 
this seems to be, that what costs us dearest we are 
sure toestimate highest. We receive the choicest 
gifts of Providence with indifference, unless they are 
obtained with difficulty. The sweetest dishes, the 
richest wines, the softest beds, cloy the appetite, un- 
less they. are obtained with some difficulty—nay on/y 
cloy the appetite and fatigue the senses of him who 
can always procure them. ‘I here is infinitely more 
enjoyment in that state in which relaxation is festivi- 
ty, in which the coarsest food has the seasoning— 
and in this rests happiness. Now, in this particu- 
lar the poor man bas greatly the advantage over the 
rich, who has no oceasion and is under no obligation 
tu labour, 

He has certain stated periods, after short intervals, 
at whichhis enjoyments retura; and they are the 
sweeter, that he has laboured to procure them. This 
is happiness which never cloys, which brings along 
with it its full measures of contentment, and which 
does not distract its possessor, either by a multitude 
of objects or by unsubstantial hopes. A man born 
to a large fortune has his relish for true enjoyment 
corrupted from his infancy. He has no restraints on 
his pursuits after happiness, except those which 
convince him, at the same time, thatit is not to be 
found, His extensive possessions only diminish 
hope, without supplying contentment. We ought, 
then, to deliberate calmly and seriou-ly, whether it 
would add to our comforts to have every wish of 
our hearts gratified as soon as it is formed. Let as 
consult our reason and experienee, and say whether 
disappointment in some things, and expeetation in 
others, are not necessery ingredients in human hap- 
piness. The more that fortune — us above 
danger and want, the less qualified are we to enjoy 
her favours, Abundance msy inerease, but never 
can remove ehagrin and disappointment; it even 
makes them more intolerable in proportion as we 
might have avoided them, while the ease. with 
which we may command enjoyment opens to us end- 
less prospects of pleasure which we can never real- 


ise.” —Ettrick Shepherd. 
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Select Poetry. 


~ Lament over the Dead Body of Uncas. 
“THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS.”’ 
W. R. G. 


Sleep, warrior sleep!—the fight is o’er, 
And on a crirson’d field of blood, 
The sun’s last rays in sadness pour 
_ Their mellowed light; and they who stood 
But now within the forest wood, 
And dyed with reeking streams of gore 
The verdant shrub, and quiv’ring leaf, 
Have fled before the matchless chief. 


Sleep, warrior sleep!—the breeze of night 
Is waking to its vesper song; 

And telling of the deeds in fight,— 
And gen’rous heart, it sighs along.— 
The distant glen the notes prolong; 

And o’er the corse the waning light 

Is gently stealing, as thy soul 

Bursts freely from thy breast’s control, 


Sleep, warrior sleep!—the maidens strew 
The fresh cull’d flow’rets o’er thy face, 
The roseis plucked from whence it grew, 
Thy lifeless lineaments to grace: 
And, last of all thy gallant race! 
Their falling tearsthy form bedew; 
They mourn the hero, who has felled 
The recreant s!ave,—his foeman quelled. 


Sleep, warrior sleep!—thy grave is made; 
Thou need’st no winding sheet nor shrowd 

Thy corse, with decent art arrayed, | o 
Is ready now,—no wailings loud 
Rise from yon little weeping crowd, 

But murmurs heard along the glade, 

Tell how thy people mourn for thee, 

Last ef thy race, so proud, so free? 


Sleep, warrior sleep!—thy father stands 
And Hawk-eye where thou now dost sleep 
They join across thy grave their hands, 
For :hee they mourn—for thee they w 
O’er thee their vigils long they keep, 
For trom the earth those gallant bands, 
Which once saluted him their chief, 
Have faded like the autumn leaf; 
And he alone remains to weep 
Thy loss, and theirs,—sleep, warrior sleep! 


A Poet’s Daughter. 
BY FITZ-GREEN HALLECK. 
Written for Miss , at the request of her Father. 
** A lady asks the minstrel’s rhyme.” 
A lady asks‘—There was a time, 
When, musical as play-bells chime 
To wearied boy, 
That sound would summon dreams sublime 
Of pride and joy. 
But now the spell. has lost its sway, 
Life’s first-born fancies first decay, 
Gone are the plumes and pennons gay 
Of young romance; 
There linger but her ruins gray, 
And broken lance. , 


*¢ This is no world,” so Hotspur said, 
For “ tilting lips” and *‘mammets” made, 
No longer in love’s myrtle shade 

My thoughts recline— 
I’m busy in the cotton trade, 

And sugar line. 


youth, *tis beauty asks—the green 
*¢ And growing leaves of seventeen 
*¢ Are round her; and, half hid, half seen, 
*¢ A violet flower: 
** Nursed by the virtues she hath been 
From childhood’s hour.” 
Blind passion’s picture—yet for this 
We woo the life-long bridal kiss, 
And blend our every hope of bliss 
With hers we love; 
Hers—who admired a serpent’s hiss 
In Eden’s grove! 
Beauty—the fading rainbow’s pride, 
Youth—’twas the charm of her who died 
At dawn, and, by her coffin’s side, 
A grandsire stands; : 
Age-strengthened, like the oak, storm-tried, 
Of mountain lands, 
+ “Youth’s coffin—hush the tale it tells! 
Be silent, memory’s funeral bells! 
Lone in my heart, her home, it dwells, 
Untold till death, 
And where thegrave-mound greenly swells 
O’er buried faith. 
she who asks hath rank and power, 
*¢ And treasured gold, and banner’d tower, 
** A kingdom for her marriage dower, 
** Broad seas and lands; 
*¢ Armies her train, 2 throne her bower— 
“ & queen commands!” 


But on thy 
Seems stamped the blasting seal of fate! 


Bright Kedron’s brook still flows along 


A queen? Earth’s regal suns have set, 
Where perished Marie Antoinette? : 
Where’s Bordeaux’s mother? where the jet- 
Black Haytien dame? 
And Lusitania’s coronet? 
And Angouleme? 


Empires to-day are upside down, 

The castle kneels before the town, 

The monarch fears a printer’s frown, 
A brick-bat’s range, 

Give me, in preference to a crown, 
Five shillings change. 


*¢ Another asks—though first among 
‘* The good, the beautiful, the youug, 
‘* The birthright of a spell more strong 
** Than these hath brought her; 
** She is your kinswoman in song, 
‘* A poet’s daughter!” 
A poet’s daughter? Could I claim 
The consanguinity of tame, 
Veins of my intellectual frame, 
Your blood would glow 
Proudly, to sing that gentlest name 
Of aught below! 


A poet’s daughter! Dearer word 
Lip hath not spoke, nor listener heard; 
Fit theme for song of bee and bird 
From morn till even, 
And wind-harp, by the breathing stirred 
Of star-lit heaven. 
My spirit’s wings are weak—the fire 
Poetic comes but to expire, 
Her name needs not my humble lyre 
To bid it live; 
She hath already from her sire, 
All bard can give. 
— 
From the Edinburgh Schoolmaster. 


THE POOR MAN’S SONG, 
BY BARRY CORNWALL, 


I’ll sing a song, and such a song 


As men will weep to hear— 


A sorrowful song, of right and wrong; 


So, brethren, lend an ear. 


God said to man, ‘ This pleasant land 


I make it wholly thine.’ 


I look and say, on this sad day, 


¢ There’s not one furrow mine.’ 


God said to man, ‘ Increase, enjoy— 


Build, till, and sow your seed;’ 


But through the land the Lord-gave me, 


My children beg their bread. 


The north belongs unto the Crown, 


The South to the Divine; 


The east and west Wealth holds her own, 


And says, * The rest is mine.’ 


God said to man, ‘ All winged fowl— 


The finn’d fish of the fllod— 


The heathcock on his desert hills, 


The wild deer of the wood— 


Take them and live.’ The strong man came, 


As came the fiend of yore 


To Paradise—put forth his hand, 


And they are mine no more. 


I saw the rulers of the land, 


In chariots bright with gold 


Roll on—1 gazed, my babes and I, 


In hunger and is cold. 


I saw a prelate, sleek and proud, 


Drawn by four chargers, pass; 


How much he seemed like Jesus meek, 


When he rode on an ass, 


A trinket of a lord passed by, 


With all his rich array, 


And waved me off, my babes and I, 


As things of coarser clay. 


There followed close a hideous throng 


Of pert and pensioned things— 


Muck-worms, for whom our sweat and blood 


Must furnish gilded wings. 


I will not tell you what I thought, 


Nor for my burning looks 


Find words; but they are bitterer far 


Than ought that’s writ in books. 


T’ll set my right foot to a stone, 


And ’gainst a rock my back— 


‘Stretch torth my arm, and sternly say 


Give me my birthright back.’ 


iron the Cincinnati Mirror. 
JERUSALEM. 


Queen of Judea’s stricken land, 


Thy garland, fadedtrom thy brow, — 


Lies withered un the desert’s sand 


And trampled by the Arab now— 


The laurel boughs of Lebanon 


Still brush the blue unspotted sky:— 


Their plumes still quiver in the sun, 


Which lights thy ruins from on high;— 
row so desolate, 


In odors, ’neath the palm tree’s shade, 


Unmindful of the eae song, 


Upon its banks weeping laid:— 


And Gethesemene’s* spicy bowers 
Trail their low vines upon the ground;— 
Withered and blasted are its flowers, 
Which once did lall their fragrance, round 
Nought greens the cursed and sterile clod, 
Save where perchance the Saviour trod! 


But nought upon thy guilt-stained brow 
Will rear its verdant, blooming head! 
Nought but the paly meteor’s glow 
Lights up the ‘city of the dead’! 
Thou fallen Queen? thy lyre is broke, 
Which thrilled to thy own God alone! 
No longer to th’ inspired stroke 
Of monsrch minstrel on the throne, 
Its chords of gratitude resound, 
Or breathe their hallowed notes around. 


Above the sculptured column’s form, 
The mournful cypress twine in gloom, 

Whilst in the glistening sunbeams warm 
The scorpion basks upon the tomb! 

The marble hall where music roll’d, 
The silent street—the holy dome, 

Of thousand spires of gleaming gold, 
Are now the savage jackall’s home! 

And o’er the temple’s sacred shrines, 

A wreath of death, the ivy, twines:— 


For o’er thy brow, Jerusalem, 

Calv’ry’s stained height, in vengeance towers: 
The blood which dropped from Jesse’s stem, 

Still reddens in Gethsemene’s bowers.— 
But shall the desert’s sun no more 

Shed its bright rays round nature’s tomb! 
Shall not the star which glittered o’er 

The heathen night of blackest gloom, 
Again gleam round its emerald light,— 
Again dispel Judea’s night? 


Rise! Rise! Imperial Salem, rise! 
Lo! on thee dawns Millennial morn! 
Look up! look up, upon the skies! 
See—see, its herald star new born, 
Hangs o’er thy brow a brilliant token, 
That the dread curse’s spell is broken! 
W. W. 
* The reader will please to give the oriental pro- 


nunciation by sounding all the syllables, 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
THE UNEARTHLY ONE, 


There is a soft. retiring light 
In her blue eye ; 

Like some sweet star that glances far 
Through the still sky, 

Then springs into the liquid air 

Of heaven, as if its home was there. 


There is a hue upon her cheek, 
That comes and goes ; 

One moment ’tis the dblnshing streak 
That dies the rose— 

A spirit breathes upon her brow, 

And she is calm and pale—as snow, 


And music, softly, sweetly wild, 
Is in her tone; 

The distant voice of some sweet child 
Singing alone, 

As resting from its joyous play 

By a bright streamlet far away. 


I gaze upon her—not in love, 
For love is vain! 
The spirit to its home above 
Returns again ; 
_ And her’s has only wandered here 
To dwell a while and disappear! 


I gaze upon her—not in grief 
But half in gladuess ; 
And feel it is a kind relief 
To my life’s sadness, 
To whisper as she passes, thus— 
** Sweet spirit thou art not of us!” 
G. B. I. 


SUMMER WIND. 


BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


It isa sultry day; the sun has drunk 

The dew that lay upon the morning grass; 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 

That canopies my dwelling—and its shade 
Searce cools a man: All is silent save the faint 
And interrupted murmurs of the bee, 

Settling on the thick flowers, and then again 
Instantly onthe wing. ‘The plants aroand 

Feel the too potent tervors—the tall maize 

Rolls ap its long green leaves; the clover droops 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 

But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills, 
With all their growth of woods, silent and stern; 
As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 
Were but an element they loved. Bright cloads— 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven— 

Their bases on the mountains—their white tops 
Shining in the far ether—fire the air 

With a reflected radiance, and make turn 

The gazer’s eye away. For me, 1 lie 
Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 
Yet virgin from the kisses of the sun, 

Retains some freshness; and 1 woo the wind 
That still delays its coming. Why so slow, 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air; 

Oh, come and breathe upon the fainting earth 


- | Of distant waterfalls. All green herbs 


Coolness and life. Is it that in his caves 

He hears me? See, on yonder woody ridge, 
The pine is bending his proud top; and now» 
Among the nearer groves, chesnut and oak 


Are tossing their green boughs about. He come! | 


Lo where the grassy meadows runs in waves! 
The deep distresstul silence of the scene . 
Breaks up with mingling of annambered sounds 
And universal motion. He is come 

Shaking a shower cf blossoms from the shrubs 
And bearing on their fragrance; and he brings 
Music of birds, and rustling of young boughs, 
All sound of swaying branches, and the voice 


Are stirring iv his breath. a thousand flowers 
By the road side and borders of the brook 
Nod gaily to each other: glossy leaves 

Are twinkling in the sun, as if the dew 
Were on them yet; and silver waters break 
Into small waves, and sparkle as he comes, 


MARRIED. 
On Thursday last, 10th inst. at the Trap, by the Rey. 


John Richards, Mr. GEO, RICHARDS, of Pottstow, & ‘ 


Montgomery county, Pa., to Miss ANNA SANDS, forme. 
ly of Bucks, but now of Chester county, Pa. 

On Tuesday, the 15th, by John Swift, Esq. Mayor, 
HARTSHORN WILSON, to Miss LYDIA LEEDS, boy 
of this city. 


"On the 9th, at Norristown, New Jersey, by the Rev. M, | 


Peters, Mr. EDWARD GRAZ, of the city of Philade. | 
phia, to Miss CATHARINE VANDERVEEN, of thy | 
former place. 

On the 16th inst. by the Rev. William E. Ashton, M, 
BAKER, to Miss ELEANOR WRAY, both 
this city. 


Ou the 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, Mr. ELI HOL — 


LIDGE, to Miss HARRIET B. CARY, ail of this city. 
On Tuesday evening, 15th inst by the Rev. M. B. Roche | 
Mr. THOMAS CALVERT, to Miss ELIZA LEY, both of 
tis City. 
On the Mth inst. by the Rev. H. A. Boardman, Mr. 
JOHN M‘AULY, to Miss ANN DUN, all of this city. 
On the 13th inst. by the Rev. Wm. A. Wiggins, Mr. 
THOMAS MERRITT, to Miss SARAH ABEL, all of Ken. 
sington. 


On Tuesday evening, 15th inst. by the Rev. Alben & 


Barnes, JOHN RICHAKDSON LATIMER, to ELIZA 


BETH CALDWELL, eldest daughter of the late Michae & 


Keppele. 


On the 17th inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. : 


ISAAC GAsKILL, to M ss ELIZABETH GASKILL. 
On Taursday mornlug, 17th inst. at the first Presbyterian 


church, by the Rev. Albert Barnes, Mr. RICHARD W, | 


GREEN, to Miss ELIZA BULKLEY, both of this city. 


At Camden, N. J. by the Rev Wm. Granville, Mr. WM, [ 


B. GEN DELL, of this city,to Miss PATIENCE CLARK, 
of Depiford, N. J. 


In Paris, on the 2d June, at the Hotel of the Amerian § 


Legatien, by the Rigit Rev. Bishop Luscombe, WM. my 


BURNS, 
daughter of Samuel J. Fisher, Esq. of Philadelphia, 


Esq of New York, to MARY LEAMING, eldest 


By eider Frederick Plummer, on the 10:h inst. Mr. SEP. 


TIMUS FLOUNDERS, to Mrs. MARY SHARPLESS, 
both of Delaware County 

At Utica, ou the l4tn instant. by the Rev. Mr. Dor, 
STEPHEN SICARD, Esq. of Philadelphia, to Miss LYDIA 
ELIZA, daughter of Mentgomery Hunt, Esq. 

On the 3ist ult. by the Rev. T'bomas Hitt, Mr. JOHN 


LITTLE DILLE, to Miss FANNY B. KLLL, both of | ) 


Kent county. 
Their cup of life, may pleasure fill, 
May death be far from Mr. Kill; 
Though Mr. Kill has killed Miss Hill, 
And Hill is turued to Little Dille. 


On the 20th inst. by the Rev. William E Ashton, JOHN 
MILLINGTON, Esq. formerly Professor of Natural Philo 
sophy in the Royal Institution of London, to the amiable 
Miss SARAH ANN LETTS, ofthis city. 

In Dorchester, N. J on the 12th inst. by Thomas Hen- 
derson, Esq. SAMUEL GUss, of West Philadelphia, t 
Mrs. ANN LAYCOCK, of Dorchester. 


DIED 

On Wednesday morning, in the 53d year of his age, 
after a lingering illness, which he bore with patience an 
fortitude, Mr. ROBERT WOOLDRIDGE, 

On Tuesday atternoon, Mrs. MARY, wife of Mortis 
Starne, in the 43d year of her age. 

On Tuesday, the 1i:h inst ANN, widow of Jacob Hal: 
loway, in the 52d year of her age. 

On Tuesday evening, Mrs. AMELIA ALLEN, relict o! 
the late Lewis Allen, 

On Tuesday afternoon, 15th inst. Mrs. LYDIA BEAU: 
MONT, in the 79th year of her age 


On the 15th inst. in the 51st year of her age, Mrs. ANN © i 


PENNICK, after a lingering iilness, which she bore wild 
Christian resignation, 


On Friday, Ju y 4, at his residence in Bucks county; i 
township of Lower Makefield, of consumption, JOKY 
STEWART, in the 5ist year of his age, late of the city 1 


lu Montgomery county, on the 16th inst. of cholera it | 


fantum, WILLIAM, infant son of William and Isabell | 


Wettierill, aged 9 months and 9 days. 

On Wednesday evening, RICHARD D. son of I. Augo® 
tus Hull, aged 9 months and 37 days. 

At Keamstown, Lancaster county. Pa.,on Monday /as, 
the 14th inst., CHARLES MONT ELIUS, aged 54 

At S3t. Croix, on the 26th ult. after an illness of but fou' 
days, Mrs. FRANCES RIDGWAY, wife of J. Ridgway): 
Esq. United States Consul for that Island. 


On the t8th inst. of pulmonary consumption, Mrs. MAR 


GARET ROBERTS, in the 45th year of her age. 
At Manayunk, 13th inst. CHARLOTTE, daugbter ° 
James Darrach, aged 16 months. 


On the of the 17th at 6 o'clock, Mrs. 


RINE E. O'NEBI 
long and painful iliness. 

On the 1lih instant, of Cholera Morbus, JOHN BELL, 
Fancy Dry good Merchant, 1n the 35th vear of bis age- 

On Saturday morning, Mrs. ELIZABELH PENN GAS 
KELL, consort of the late Peter Penn Gaskell, Esq. In the 
62d year of her age. 

On the 18th inst. of pulmonary consumption, Mrs. MAR- 
GARET ROBERTS, in the 45th year of her <3 

On Monday afternoon, THOMAS G. CONDIE, in the 
34th year of his age. ‘ 

On first day evening, the 20th, after a severe illness, 
FRANCIS TEST, in the 35th year of his age. 

Suddenly, on the 18th inst. of appopleay of the Lungs 
EDMUND GRAMBO, ia the 2ist year of his age. 


L, in the 40th year of her age, after * ~ 
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